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ADMINISTRATION FACES NEW PROBLEMS 


LESTER DIx 


In Progressive Education 


a N our school, as in many others, 
administration is not a function re- 
served to certain persons sitting in 
offices. Practically all the members 
of the staff lend a hand, and we 
know that we cannot deal with the 
actual problems of administration 
without the full participation of 
every worker, including the children. 
That probably expresses briefly the 
general attitude of administration in 
ptogressive education. 

I have chosen five areas of ad- 
ministrative difficulty for discussion. 
The first area is that of scheduling. 
How shall we outline the day’s work? 
The traditional atomistic educational 
day presented little difficulty. Any 
ptincipal could sit down with his 
little jig-saw schedule puzzle and 
manage to put it together reasonably 
well. But we are now not content 
to have experience chopped into 
these queer, arbitrary bits. We know 
that educational experience is all of 
a piece, and that putting together an 
arbitrarily divided tree is less im- 
portant than knowing where the tree 
belongs in the total landscape. We 
know that understanding of the com- 
munity requires actual experience of 
the community, and that this ex- 
petience cannot be dehydrated in 


convenient bits and sprinkled like 
raisins through our educational cake. 
We must take areas of the community 
where we find them, and this re- 
quires time in liberal blocks. In ad- 
dition we know the fallacy of a fixed 
allocation of time. We must be able 
to alter our activities from day to 
day, from person to person, and 
from group to group. This need of 
flexibility is more difficult to deal 
with than the mere problem of put- 
ting time together in larger blocks. 
How can you construct a schedule 
that remains in any sense a schedule 
and still allows for great variability 
of time, place, and person? ‘The 
genius who answers that question 
will be at least one of the latter-day 
saints of progressive education. 
The second problem area pressing 
upon us is the whole matter of gui- 
dance. In terms of the individual 
student’s development guidance is 
education. Our teachers guide, 
whether they will or no. They are 
helping or hindering the develop- 
ment of personality at every point. 
In asking how the specialist comes 
into this picture it seems to me that 
the guidance specialist may work 
most fruitfully as a teacher of teach- 
ers. He must set up a procedure for 
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producing and preserving records of 
development, and then utilize his 
own guidance skills to introduce him- 
self and his techniques gracefully 
but effectively into the teacher’s con- 
sciousness and repertoire. The gui- 
dance specialist’s claim to expertness 
would seem doubtful if he cannot 
make himself necessary to the teach- 
er. 

One of our greatest needs is a 
real working knowledge of the actual 
growth of children. A teacher needs 
to know, beyond inspired guessing, 
the actual result upon a particular 
child of what he chooses to do in a 
particular educational situation. Such 
knowledge at present, even with our 
best teachers, is somewhat vague. 
Guidance needs to fill the gap by 
building a realistic psychology, and 
to explore with the teacher the vari- 
ous means by which we shall become 
truly aware of the stream of growth 
in children. 

A third set of difficulties lying in 
the field of coordination of teaching 
effort, ought to be ameliorated by the 
passing of time. All of us who are 
working at the progressive program 
have grown up under traditional edu- 
cation. In varying degrees we all have 
trouble adjusting our own minds 
and motives to the philosophy we 
have adopted. It is true that in the 
degree that I am of true progressive- 
education stature, I will learn from 
the other teachers and ultimately 
achieve a more tolerant view of my 
place in the total process of the stu- 
dent’s development. But this achieve- 
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ment will not be a painless one. The 
absorption of shocks, the binding up 
of wounds, the maintenance of favor. 
able relationships among the staf 
during this struggle is one of the 
very real requirements of adminis. 
tration. 

The process of transition will be 
eased if the administrator can be 
keenly aware of the strengths and 
weaknesses of his group. Mos 
teachers have definite individual 
leanings toward one or another of 
the various functions of progressive 
education—teaching, research, pui- 
dance, evaluation, and general so- 
cialization. There can be no apology 
for an administration which does not 
help teachers to become adjusted, in 
the emphasis of their work, to the 
natural strengths and weaknesses of 
their particular personal repertoires. 
This need of adjustment is particu- 
larly acute in curriculum building. It 
is just a lucky accident to find a 
teacher highly successful in active 
classroom techniques who is at the 
same time equally interested in the 
labor of abstract and general think- 
ing which must cement together the 
efforts of the entire staff. The curtic- 
ular search must be for these people, 
and we should ask a minimum of 
unwelcome research of those who 
revel in the activities of the front- 
line trenches. 

There remain two problem areas 
requiring such fundamental social 
and educational adjustments as to 
seem incapable of solution at present. 

Children need active experience 
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out of school in a wide variety of 
social situations. They need experi- 
ence in esthetic fields, and they can- 
not develop fully any appreciation, 
let alone any creative skill, without 
struggling at first hand with some 
of the problems of the arts. They 
need time for personal contacts with 
the few people most important to 
the development of their personali- 
ties. They need time for contempla- 
tion, for play, for day-dreaming, if 
you will. Finally, in a very real 
physical sense, they need time for 
relaxed intervals in the rhythms of 
rapid bodily growth. The total of 
these needs adds up to a perfectly 
impossible program under present 
conditions. When all possible ad- 
justments are made, we remain un- 
able to give our students a sound 
balance of opportunities in all these 
directions. 

I am led inevitably to attack our 
accepted educational pattern, which 
femains, even in our most enlight- 
ened schools, a youth-cramming pro- 
cess. Our feeling that we must get 
so much done for the youngster is 
due, I believe to an unconscious be- 
lief that his later life will be nonedu- 
cative. Therefore, we feel, everything 
must be done now, and our effort 
breaks down grievously at many 
points. 

The answer is adult education and 
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a reconstructed college regime. If we 
felt we could count on the fullest 
later opportunities for various sorts 
of development, I think we would 
recognize that many of these develop- 
ments will come more richly with 
greater maturity. 

The same problem of time presses 
upon the teacher. Progressive educa- 
tion will stand or fall largely on the 
quality of the culture the teacher is 
able to gain. But the cultured per- 
sonality requires time in great slices. 
Leisure is an absolute necessity. 
Teachers must maintain their per- 
sonal health, both mental and phys- 
ical. Neither is possible if the job 
always hangs unfinished about one’s 
neck; nor, it must be said, if one 
must haggle over the price of board, 
lodging, and decent clothes. The 
teacher needs in at least a few more 
cases to be a man. I have no faith in 
celibacy and vows of poverty; nei- 
ther, in these days, do I accept the 
necessity of political eunuchism. 

All of this means teacher “loads” 
vastly lighter than are at present 
found even in our most progressive 
schools. The only answer I can find 
for this situation is a teaching staff 
at least doubled in number, with 
salaries enhanced at least 50 percent. 
You will say that I have taken leave 
entirely of common sense. But I am 
not so sure. 


Lester Dix is Principal of Lincoln School, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. Reported from Pro- 
gressive 


Education, 


XIV (November, 
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SUBJECT REGISTRATIONS 


CaRL A. JESSEN 
In School Life 


i U.S. Office of Education has 
made nine studies of subject regis- 
trations in public high schools. The 
first six studies were made at five- 
year intervals between 1890 and 
1915. The next one was made in 
1922, and since that time data in 
this field has been gathered at six- 
year intervals, namely, in 1928 and 
1934. 

In all these studies the schools 
were asked to report the subjects 
offered, the number of pupils regis- 
tered in each subject, and the total 
number enrolled in the school. 

Nearly 18,000 high schools re- 
ported in 1934. This represents a 
21.4 per cent gain over 1928, when 
less than 15,000 reported. The per- 
centage gain in enrolments of these 
schools was 86.5 during the same 
period. Normally, therefore, a 21.4 
per cent gain in the number of 
schools offering any given subject 
may be expected, with an 86.5 per 
cent increase in the number of pupils 
registered for that subject. Thus, 
even though a subject shows in- 
creases, if the increases are less than 
these percentages the subject is los- 
ing ground. 

Commercial subjects—All four of 
the leading commercial subjects— 
shorthand, typing, bookkeeping, and 
elementary business training — 
gained between 1928 and 1934 both 
in gross number and the proportion- 
ate number of schools offering them. 
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In 1928, of all schools, 38.9 per cent 
offered typing; in 1934, 48.1 per 
cent. In shorthand the percentages 
were 20 and 33.5; in bookkeeping 
they were 39.4 and 42; and in ele. 
mentary business training they were 
8.8 and 25.9. 

In registrations also all four 
subjects showed increases in gross 
figures; but, comparatively, only ele- 
mentary business training showed a 
greater than normal increase. In 
1928 the percentage of the total en- 
rolment registering for typing was 
15.2; in 1934 it was 13.8. In short- 
hand the percentages for the two 
years were 8.7 and 7.4, respectively; 
in bookkeeping they were 10.7 and 
8; and in elementary business train- 
ing they were 3 and 5.7. 

The gain in registrations in ele- 
mentary business training is astonish- 
ing, 258 per cent. For the other 
subjects, the discrepancy between 
growth in number of schools offer- 
ing them and the trend in registra- 
tions may reflect a tendency for 
smaller schools to introduce these 
subjects; in other words, the number 
of schools would be increased out 
of proportion to the number of 
added registrations. 

Mathematics — Of the subjects 
commonly offered in this field, first- 
year algebra, advanced algebra, plane 
geometry, advanced arithmetic, sol- 
id geometry, and trigonometry all 
showed gross, but not comparative, 
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increases. The smallest gains were 
recorded in solid geometry, where 
the increase was 5.7 per cent in 
schools offering and 30.9 per cent 
in pupils registered. Trigonometry 
showed the largest gains, namely 
37.3 per cent and 61.7 per cent, 
respectively. General mathematics 
showed an actual loss both in num- 
ber of schools offering the subject 
and in the number of pupils regis- 
tered. 

Undoubtedly these figures reflect 
the change in the nature of the pupil 
population. The present school popu- 
lation finds mathematics less well 
suited to its interests than did the 
academically selected pupil popula- 
tion of an earlier day. This fact, 
coupled with the introduction of at- 
tractive courses in other fields, has 
brought about a steady decline in 
the proportion of the total enrolment 
who have entered classes in mathe- 
matics during the last 25 years. 

History—Registrations in Ameri- 
can history showed a gross, but not 
4 proportionate increase; 17.9 per 
cent of the pupil population was 
pursuing the subject in 1928, but 
only 14.1 per cent in 1934. This 
dropping off in proportionate regis- 
trations is undoubtedly due in part 
to the attractiveness of various other 
subjects in the social science field. 

Ancient history and medieval and 
modern history showed significant 
declines. One among every 10 pupils 
was taking medieval and modern 
history in 1928; by 1934 the propor- 
tion was more nearly one among 20. 
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The loss in ancient history was al- 
most as great. 

World history is the most rapidly 
developing subject in the field. In 
1928 only about one-fourth the 
schools were offering it; in 1934 
more than half. Registrations like- 
wise showed a substantial increase. 
It now ranks next to American his- 
tory in popularity, having jumped 
from fourth to second place in the 
six-year period. 

Social studies—The most signifi- 
cant increase in any subject treated 
in this series has occurred in prob- 
lems of American democracy. In 
1928, 1 in every 100 pupils was tak- 
ing this subject and 6 in every 100 
schools were offering it. In 1934 
registrations had increased to 10 of 
every 100 pupils and offerings to 70 
of every 100 schools. It will be seen 
that the relative increases were ten- 
fold or over. 

Substantial increases were shown 
in both sociology and economics. 
The offerings increased 19 and 27 
per cent, respectively, while percent- 
ages in registration increases were 45 
and 51. It is significant that these 
subjects have gained concomitantly 
with the enormous increases re- 
corded by problems of American 
democracy, which, as usually con- 
ceived, combines the fundamentals 
of civics, sociology, and economics. 

A loss was shown in the number 
of schools reporting separate courses 
in civil government. This is un- 
doubtedly to be interpreted not as a 
reduced emphasis on civic training 
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but as a different approach through 
combining civics with other subjects. 

Science—Over the past 40 years 
the percentage of the total enrolment 
taking science subjects has gradually 
declined. During the early period 
physics, physical geography, and 
physiology were the leaders, but 
their supremacy has been erased as 
new science subjects have taken over 
much of their content and many of 
their registrants. During the past 15 
years, the leader in the science group 
has been general science. In 1934, it 
was offered in 71 per cent of the 
schools and was taken by 15 per cent 
of the pupils. Next comes biology, 
with 63 per cent of the schools offer- 
ing it and 12 per cent of the pupils 
registered for it. Physics is third in 
number of schools offering the sub- 
ject with chemistry in fourth place, 
but in registrations chemistry is 
ahead of physics. The relative posi- 
tions are the same as these subjects 
occupied in 1928. 

Taking all four subjects together 
in 1934, 38.8 per cent of all pupils 
were taking one or another of them. 
In 1928 the percentage was 45. 

Languages—The five languages 
predominating the offerings of Amer- 
ican high schools are, in the order of 
importance: English, Latin, French, 
Spanish, and German. 

In 1934 all schools offered Eng- 
lish courses, and slightly over 90 per 
cent of their pupils were enrolled in 
“regular” English classes. This com- 
pares with 93 per cent in 1928. The 
apparent decline is undoubtedly due 
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to increased registrations in such 
courses as journalism, literature, and 
dramatics, having a large ‘English’ 
content. 

Foreign languages, while gener. 
ally recording gross gains in the num- 
ber of schools offering them and in 
the total number of pupils register. 
ing for them, nevertheless declined 
in comparison with the total number 
of schools and their enrolments. 
German, which is recovering from 
almost complete elimination as a 
high school subject a few years ago, 
is the only language to show a per- 
centage gain. Even so, in 1934 Ger- 
man attracted only about one pupil 
from every 40. About one school in 
15 offers German. 

Latin registrations continued to 
drop in relative position. Registra- 
tions reached their peak in this sub- 
ject in 1910, when approximately 
half of all pupils were taking Latin. 
The percentage in 1934 was 15.6. 
The number of schools offering 
Latin has also dropped, but not to 
the same extent. In 1934 more than 
63 per cent of the schools offered 
Latin. 

French has more nearly retained 
its position in American high schools 
than any other foreign language, but 
it has declined from its peak in 1922, 
when 15.5 per cent of the pupils were 
taking it, to 10.7 per cent in 1934. 
The percentage of schools offering 
French varied only from 35.6 in 
1928 to 34.9 in 1934. 

Spanish also reached its peak in 
1922, when 11.3 per cent of the 
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pupils were taking it. The percent- 
age in 1934 was 6.1. Five-sixths of 
the schools reporting offered no 
Spanish courses. 

Fine arts—Drawing and art sub- 
jects have remained about stationary 
in relative positions during the six- 
year period, with a slight increase in 
offerings and a slight decrease in 
registrations. Music similarly shows 
little change in relative position over 
the six-year period. The elemental 
fact revealed by the figures is that the 
fine arts held their own despite the 
many drastic reductions in fine arts 
programs made during the depres- 
sion. 

Physical education—In 1922 only 
2.6 of the schools had “physical 
training” and only 5.7 of the pupils 
were enrolled. By 1928 the percent- 
ages had risen to 7 and 15, respec- 
tively. In 1934 more than half the 
schools were offering physical edu- 
cation and more than half of all 
pupils were enrolled. In some states 
the subject enrolls virtually the whole 
school population, in others it is 
offered by less than one-fifth the 
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schools and reaches less than one- 
third of the pupils. Apparently, the 
subject has been most eagerly wel- 
comed in highly industrialized areas, 
while agricultural areas have not so 
keenly felt the need of it. 

Vocational subjects—Agriculture, 
home economics, and shop courses 
have found their way into the curric- 
ulum chiefly in the last three decades. 
They had a rapid rise during the first 
half of that period and are still gain- 
ing consistently, though more slowly. 
Today about one out of three pupils 
is taking work in one of these sub- 
jects. Of the three, industrial work 
shows the greatest imcrease since 
1928. In 1934 one of every seven 
pupils was taking an industrial sub- 
ject, a rise from one in every eight 
in 1928. Among the specialized sub- 
jects which have made important 
gains during the last six years are 
general home economics, animal 
husbandry, horticulture, foods, in- 
terior decorating, auto mechanics, 
electrical work, printing, and aero- 
nautics. Millinery and sheet metal 
and metal arts show declines. 


(April, 1937); (May, 
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uolk TOTAL of 932,000 persons enroll in evening classes and 
273,000 in part-time and continuation classes in public 


schools. 








PITTSBURGH ACCEPTS THE CHALLENGE 


JAMES N. RULE 


In Occupations 


STATISTICS on the holding 
power of the secondary school indi- 
cate that elimination rather than ad- 
justment is still the major method 
of meeting the problems of youths 
who do not conform to the tradi- 
tional academic pattern. The present 
time-serving basis for granting high 
school diplomas is an educational ab- 
surdity—a holdover from the days 
when the secondary school’s chief 
function was college preparation. 
The modern secondary school ought 
to be a service agency to which 
youth could come with confidence 
that he will find the opportunities 
for personal growth and occupa- 
tional adjustment necessary to for- 
tify him to meet successfully the 
social and economic problems that 
lie ahead of him. 

This challenge is met in principle 
at least by Pittsburgh’s proposed 
three-point program of occupational 
adjustment: 

1. Early identification of the pu- 
pil’s specific abilities and occupa- 
tional possibilities ; 

2. Provision of educational op- 
portunities adapted to group and in- 
dividual needs and probable occu- 
pational demands; and 

3. Continuous counseling and 
guidance to direct pupils into appro- 
priate occupational choices, to assist 
them in adjusting themselves to the 
first job, and to aid them in any re- 
training or readjustment that may 
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later for any reason be necessary. 

The process of identification of 
individual pupils’ specific abilities 
and occupational possibilities is in. 
tensified in grades VII and VIII and 
reaches its culmination in grade IX, 
In the earlier grades batteries of in. 
telligence and achievement tests are 
given to determine fundamental 
abilities and learning levels. These 
are followed in the ninth grade with 
a battery of aptitude tests. During 
these years the pupil has been under 
the guidance of the same homeroom 
teacher who, with the school coun- 
selor, is responsible for his educa- 
tional direction. During these years, 
the homeroom teacher has kept a 
continuous, cumulative record of the 
pupil’s school achievements, home 
conditions and family background 
(including parents’ plans for his fu- 
ture), his special interests and tal- 
ents, and any other personal factors 
that condition an appropriate occ- 
pational choice. The junior high 
school homeroom teacher starts with 
a similar cumulative record from the 
elementary school. 

The junior high school program 
is so organized as to provide a wide 
variety of experiences, both in and 
out of school, which reveal to the 
pupil occupational opportunities in 
general, and his own possibilities to 
himself and his teachers. All the ac- 
tivities of the junior high school are 
integrated in terms of this dominant 
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se—to reveal to the pupil and 
his teachers his significant traits, 
abilities, and enduring interests. 

At the end of the ninth grade, on 
the basis of the cumulative record 
and continuous observation over a 
three-year period, each report teacher 
(1 to each 35-40 pupils) recom- 
mends, after consultation with par- 
ents, pupils, and school counselor, 
the distribution of his ninth grade 
pupils among four functional senior 
high school groups: academic, busi- 
ness, trade, and practical arts. This 
ensures an effective, specialized gui- 
dance procedure and markstheendof 
the formal period devoted to “‘learn- 
ing the pupil,” or the process of 
identification, and the beginning of 
differentiation of learning facilities 
in terms of group and individual ap- 
titudes and interests. 

During the three-year period of 
the senior high school the pupil 
again comes under the guidance of 
one homeroom teacher who with the 
school counselor continues the proc- 
ess of evaluation and adjustment to 
its culmination in the placement of 
the pupil either in an occupation or 
an institution of higher education. 

The differentiation of learning 
facilities begins with the tenth 
gtade. If administratively possible, it 
would be wise to begin this adapta- 
tion much earlier in the case of dis- 
tinctly superior pupils. 

Pupils who have elected to begin 
at once to learn a trade are trans- 
ferred to one of the vocational high 
schools, while those who wish to 
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defer learning a trade until later con- 
tinue in the practical arts curriculum 
in the standard high school. An in- 
creasing number of pupils are com- 
pleting the twelfth grade of the 
standard high school and then enter- 
ing a vocational school for an inten- 
sive course in the chosen trade. 

Pupils looking forward to a busi- 
ness career are grouped together for 
specialized instruction except in the 
social studies and physical education. 
In the case of superior pupils, plans 
are in the making to give one or 
more years of intensive training be- 
yond the standard high school, this 
training to be largely based on a 
general education. Pupils of average 
ability, expecting to enter business 
as soon as possible, will have an 
earlier opportunity to obtain inten- 
sive training in the skills they will 
need. We recognize that the better 
secretarial jobs, for example, are 
open only to the superior and more 
mature young women; hence the 
additional training based on a stand- 
ard high school curriculum, which 
will give them a sound general edu- 
cation and a little more maturity. 
The less able will be trained for the 
more routine types of jobs, with 
specialized training in the eleventh 
and twelfth grades. It should be 
noted that, chronologically, these 
less able girls are generally more 
mature than the superior girls. 

In the academic group the courses 
aim to prepare pupils specifically to 
do college work well. The standards 
of good craftsmanship are as high 
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in the academic courses as in the 
trade and business courses. 

The continuing purpose of the sen- 
ior high school program, intensi- 
fied during the twelfth year, is to 
complete the pupil's occupational 
adjustment — that is, to place him 
either in a job or in an institution of 
higher learning where he can con- 
tinue his preparation for a profes- 
sion to which his talents seem to 
direct him. The responsibility of the 
school does not close with this initial 
placement but continues in an effort 
particularly to help him adjust him- 
self to his first job or his first year 
in college, and further to aid him in 
any retraining or readjustment that 
may later be necessary for any’ rea- 
son. This intensive program for oc- 
cupational adjustment necessitates a 
continuous survey of occupational op- 
portunities in the area served by the 
school and several collateral services. 

The Pittsburgh program is based 
upon the following accepted func- 
tions of the public secondary school: 


1. To discover the potential abilj. 
ties of each pupil; 

2. To nurture in each one a sym. 
pathetic concern for the welfare of 
others and an intelligent sensitive. 
ness to social problems; 

3. To provide the opportunity for 
each pupil to realize fully his poten. 
tialities; and 

4. To continue, follow, and guide 
his development, as far as may be 
necessary, until he finds his proper 
place in society as a participating 
citizen, a competent worker, and a 
contributing, cooperating member of 
his family and community. 

This statement was formally ac. 
cepted and approved by the Pitts. 
burgh Board of Public Education. 
As the only instance known to the 
writer of the formal approval by a 
board of education of a philosophy 
of public secondary education, it is 
significant of the intelligent support 
which the Pittsburgh Board is giv- 
ing to this extended development of 
secondary education. 


James N. Rule is principal of Langley High School, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. Reported from Occupa- 
tions, XVI (October, 1937), 9-14. 
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& EFORE 1925, more than 200 students a year were sent to 
reform school from Providence, R. I., because of truancy. In 
1925, the attendance work of the public schools was reorgan- 
ized and the former personnel, which consisted of one atten- 
dance officer and one clerk, was replaced by 15 visiting teach- 
ers. Since 1925, the average number of commitments to reform 
school for truancy in the Providence schools has been only 12 


a year!—Occu pations. 
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COORDINATING EDUCATION AND RECREATION 


M. M. CHAMBERS 


In School and Society 


_ notion that “it doesen’t 
matter what boys and girls study, so 
long as they do not like it,”” seems to 
have been rather prominent in the 
nineteenth century philosophy of 
education. In part this idea stemmed 
from the American tradition that 
industry was a supreme virtue while 
play was an activity tolerable only 
among young children, to be out- 
grown as soon as possible. It also 
got support from the prevailing 
theology of the day, in which this 
world was a vale of tears to be 
patiently endured, the delights of 
rest and recreation being reserved 
for the life beyond. 

How greatly these concepts have 
been modified must be evident to 
the reader. It is now pretty generally 
recognized that education and recre- 
ation may often be one and the same 
thing. They do not, of course, fully 
overlap. Discipline, order, devotion 
to duty, can never be dispensed with 
in the schools, nor can education in 
the best sense go on without stu- 
dious application to a body of or- 
ganized knowledge. But the futility 
of attempting to build a fence be- 
tween work and play from the edu- 
cational standpoint is now widely 
accepted. Further, both teachers and 
recreation leaders recognize a new 
and increasing obligation to extend 
their services to persons of all ages. 
Organized instruction and organ- 
ized play benefit not only the young; 


they are equally salutary in maturity. 

The coordination and extension 
of educational and recreational ser- 
vices will involve gradual changes in 
existing institutions. In many small 
towns and rural communities school 
buildings offer the only public rec- 
reation facilities of their kind in ex- 
istence. The more modern plants 
usually include excellent facilities 
for exercises in music, the fine arts 
and industrial crafts, as well as for 
physical education and many kinds 
of play activities. And, abandoning 
the traditional school day and school 
year, the gradual trend is toward a 
constant and full use of the school 
plant. More and more, everywhere, 
the schools are fostering a wholesome 
variety of extra-curricular activities 
extending into the late afternoon 
and evening; and in the larger cities 
the schools open their doors to pu- 
pils during the summer on a limited 
scale. 

But these activities are for school 
children. The realization comes that 
community-wide programs of recre- 
ation require either new and inde- 
pendent physical facilities or more 
extensive availability and use of the 
school plant by community organiza- 
tions. 

In many communities it is becom- 
ing the practice to use the school 
plant exclusively for school pur- 
poses until a designated hour of the 
day, after which suitable parts of it 
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are made available for use by non- 
school organizations. Their experi- 
ence suggests the desirability of con- 
structing plants as twin structures, 
with one part equipped and accessible 
for varied community uses without 
conflict with the school activities 
regularly carried on in the other. 
This means that auditoriums, gym- 
nasiums, band and orchestra rooms, 
shops for handicrafts, industrial arts, 
and similar facilities should form a 
unit completely separable for heat- 
ing, lighting, and custodial services, 
with separate entrances and sanitary 
arrangements. 

The question of duality of ad- 
ministration is also receiving atten- 
tion in many quarters. In the larger 
Cities there is often a recreation com- 
mission having no administrative 
connection with the board of educa- 
tion. In some places this commission 
has charge of the public parks and 
playgrounds, in others there is also 
an independent park commission 
controlling the park system apart 
from the playgrounds and outdoor 
recreational plants not within the 
parks. 

The proposal is sometimes ad- 
vanced that all strictly recreational 
authorities should be abolished and 
the board of education vested with 
authority over the whole field. But 
in opposition to this suggestion it is 
pointed out that in metropolitan 
communities where park and recrea- 
tion commissions have had an inde- 
pendent existence for years any 
diminution of the scope of their au- 
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thority is naturally bitterly resisted; 
and further, that in every large ur. 
ban community many religious, [ 
character-building, and general so. 
cial service agencies are interested in | 
various aspects of the recreational 7 
field and perform substantial ser. f 
vices therein, and that these organiza. § 
tions must be represented in the pub- : 
lic recreational authority if it is f 
hoped to have their cooperation in Ff 
carrying on a coordinated, commu. f 
nity-wide program. Moreover some | 
recreational leaders vehemently in- f 
sist that the philosophy upon which Ff 
their work is built and without 
which it cannot prosper, is not un- 
derstood by educators, some of 
whom are unsympathetic if not def- 
initely hostile to it. It is said that the 
public school organization is ham- 
pered by the weight of tradition and 
devoted to routine methods, and that 
only a few of the most progressive 
schoolmen as yet comprehend or 
sympathize with the aims and meth- 
ods of the leisure-time agencies. 
Without denying the force of 
these arguments, those who believe F 
that education and recreation should 
be under one public authority point 
out that in the vast majority of small 
towns and rural communities there 
is little if any public recreational 
enterprise and that the logical agenq 
to assume the leadership and initiate 
a program of public recreation is the 
school board. In these communities, 
unless the boards step into the breach, 
there may be little effective recrea- 
tional leadership for many years. 
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COORDINATING EDUCATION AND RECREATION 


In any event the public schools 
will remain as important agencies in 
the field of public recreation, and 
any scheme of unified administration 
of public recreation must take into 
account the board of education. If it 
is not feasible to give the school 
board sole authority, then the only 
hope of a coordinated system must 
be some plan creating effective co- 
operation between the recreation au- 
thority and the public schools. One 
such plan contemplates the creation 
of a recreation commission of nine 
members, including the mayor, a 
member of the city council chosen by 
the council, the superintendent of 
schools, a member of the school 
board chosen by the board, and five 
members chosen from the public and 
possibly representing important non- 
governmental recreational agencies. 
This commission would choose a 
competent director of recreation 
who would act as its executive agent. 
An alternative plan would place 
plenary authority in the hands of the 
board of education, and make the 


director of recreation responsible to 
the school superintendent, but pro- 
vide him with an advisory board 
constituted in the same manner as 
the recreation commission described 
above. 

Irrespective of what schemes may 
eventually be found most effective 
in unifying the administration of 
public recreation, certainly it be- 
hooves all professional workers in 
education and recreation to sub- 
merge professional rivalry in the in- 
terests of the general welfare. One 
is inclined to believe that a great deal 
of the talk about resistance to pro- 
gressive change by public school au- 
thorities is not only trite but grossty 
overdrawn. Education and recreation 
are not antithetical nor mutually ex- 
clusive. They are in part identical 
and in part complementary public 
functions, each of which is strength- 
ened and enriched by the other. The 
widespread acceptance of this view- 
point will hasten the evolution of 
workable plans for their unified ad- 
ministration. 


M. M. Chambers is a member of the staff of the 

American Youth Commission of the American 

Council on Education. Reported from School and 
Society, XLVI (November 6, 1937), 577-82. 
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HE startling conclusion was drawn from a study of 166 
Berkeley, California, problem children reported in the 
Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology, that 22.5 percent 
of the children were regarded as “‘problems” in the Berkeley 
schools eight years before they had become delinquents and 
criminals. Moreover, 50.6 percent had commenced their 
careers of delinquency during preadolescence. 
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BACK TO FUNDAMENTALS IN EDUCATION 


STRINGFELLOW BARR 
In Talks 


— 2 )uRING the past few weeks 
the press has been discussing the 
establishment of a new program of 
studies at the third oldest college in 
the United States. It seemed inter- 
esting news that such a program was 
to be applied in a college nearly 250 
years old, St. John’s College in 
Annapolis. 

A few weeks ago, Dr. Robert May- 
nard Hutchins, President of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, accepted mem- 
bership on the Board of Visitors and 
Governors of St. John’s College. In 
accepting this trusteeship, he spoke of 
the new program at St. John’s as “‘a 
revival of the ancieht purposes of 
education.” This seems to me a more 
interesting and relevant comment. 
For what is involved is more truly a 
restoration, a restoration of the kind 
of education the founders of St. 
John’s contemplated. 

Suppose this is September and you 
ate a young man wanting to enter the 
freshman class. Your application, of 
course, was made during the sum- 
mer, and in your particular case the 
application was accepted. After a 
conference, you elect the new pro- 
gram. You now no longer have a 
problem of selecting courses that fit 
together. You no longer have a prob- 
lem of credits or clock hours. You 
no longer need to avoid schedule 
conflicts between two courses. As a 
new-program freshman, you will find 
that your job for the coming year is 
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to read and understand a score of 
great classics. 

With the exception of the Old 
Testament, those you will study this 
year were all written in Greek. You 
will read them in English transla- 
tion. But you will be given enough 
instruction in Greek to enable you to 
compare the translation you are using 
with the original text, whenever a 
passage offers difficulty. There will be 
another purpose in your being given 
instruction in Greek. In translating 
from Greek to English, you will make 
some discoveries about language in 
general and about your own tongue 
in particular, discoveries that are 
crucial to clear and forceful think- 
ing. The great books you will read 
include not only such works as 
Homer, the history of Herodotus, the 
great Greek tragedies, and the come- 
dies of Aristophanes. They will in- 
clude Euclid’s Elements of Geometry 
and other Greek works on mathe- 
matics and the sciences of nature. 
Finally, they will include works like 
Plato’s Republic which will throw 
light on the kind of intellectual proc- 
esses you must learn tp use properly 
if you would be liberafty educated. 

Your first reaction to these books, 
even before you open them, will be 
that some of them are too hard for 
you and were written for mature and 
highly trained scholars. This is not 
true. They were written for persons 
like yourself as well as for those with 
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BACK TO FUNDAMENTALS IN EDUCATION 


greater intellectual powers than you 
have yet developed. And it is precise- 
ly by studying such books, instead of 
studying textbooks written about 
them, that you will develop too. You 
will find also that these books are far 
more clearly written than college text- 
books are: that is one reason they 
have been read and reread by genera- 
tions of men and not found wanting. 

You will not be left, of course, to 
scuffle with these books the best you 
can. Twice a week you will meet in 
a seminar group in charge of two 
instructors who will help you with 
your difficulties. Twice a week you 
will attend formal lectures that will 
throw further light on what you are 
reading. A tutor will give you inten- 
sive training in the Greek you will 
need for the reasons already given. 
A tutor will also instruct you in 
mathematics. The chances are, you 
have been badly taught in mathe- 
matics. You may have concluded sad- 
ly that you cannot ‘‘do” mathematics. 
In short, you are unreasonably afraid 
of mathematics. A tutor will train you 
to write, to write with some of the 
force and clarity you will discover in 
the great books you are reading. 
Finally, in the laboratory, you will be 
introduced to a basic array of scien- 
tific instruments, operating acquaint- 
ance with which will enable you to 
connect the classical books in science 
with their concrete subject matters. 


In your sophomore year the books 
you will read will have been written 
in Latin, either in the classical or in 
the medieval period; and again you 
will be taught enough Latin—if you 
do not already possess enough—to 
criticize the texts you are studying. 
But again, the actual reading will be 
in English translation. In your last 
two years of college you will be read- 
ing great books from the period of 
the Renaissance up to the present, 
and you will need, or may need, some 
instruction in French and German, in 
order to be able to refer intelligently 
to the originals of the translations 
you will be using. And through labo- 
ratory training you will obtain a clear 
idea of the growth of scientific 
knowledge and of the essential labo- 
ratory techniques of modern science. 

What will you get from these four 
years? What will your bachelor’s de- 
gree stand for? You will get a dis- 
ciplined mind, capable of grasping 
and solving problems which you 
must meet in life. 

You will learn to distinguish the 
practical from the theoretical, and 
you will learn in what ways the prac- 
tical and the theoretical are always 
related. You will have received a 
sound basic education that will fit you 
to enter a professional or technical 
school, to embark on graduate work, 
or to enter directly a business or 
public career. 


Stringfellow Barr is the new President of St. John’s 

College. Reported from an address given over the 

Columbia Broadcasting System and published in 
Talks, II (October, 1937), 19-20. 
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A NEW PLAN FOR CONCENTRATION 


T. R. MCCONNELL 
In the Journal of Higher Education 


Fi plan for individual majors, 
organized functionally around the 
learner’s purpose and developed at 
Cornell College (Iowa), is not a 
panacea. It will not replace subject- 
matter specialization for those who 
want it. It is merely recognition that 
mastery of an academic subject is but 
one of the valid objectives of intel- 
lectually capable persons. The Col- 
lege continues the preparation of a 
selected group of students for schol- 
arly careers. But a large proportion 
of the graduates do not choose such 
careers. Doubt concerning the wis- 
dom of treating all students as if 
they would, led to the new plan of 
concentration which a student, with 
proper approval, might choose. For 
lack of a better designation, the plan 
was called the functional major. 
One form which it may take is the 
study of a major problem. For ex- 
ample, a student might become in- 
terested in the contemporary struggle 
between individualism and collectiv- 
ism, or between free private enter- 
prise and increasing measures of 
social control. Europe’s totalitarian 
states, its few surviving democracies, 
the United States and itseffortto keep 
some balance between individual lib- 
erty and the limitation of personal 
rights for the good of the greatest 
number—these represent contempor- 
ary stages of a conflict implicit in the 
history of civilization. The conflict 
of the individual and the group is 
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one to challenge the finest under- 
gtaduate mind. To examine the 
problem with any degree of thor- 
oughness, a student would have to 
probe deeply and broadly into many 
phases of history, but would not be 
called on to master the subject of 
history as such. He would have to 
delve into economics, politics, and 
sociology. He would ponder the bio- 
logical nature of man and ask psy- 
chology for its contribution to the 
problem. He would consult the phil- 
osophers. These materials he would 
choose, relate, and organize into a 
meaningful whole, in terms of his 
intellectual and social purposes. At 
the end of his college course, he 
would have made long excursions 
into many subjects, but might not 
have mastered any in its encyclo- 
pedic extent. He wanted to study in- 
tensively a problem, not a subject. 

The illustration suggests that this 
kind of ‘‘major” makes as many de- 
mands on the higher thought proc- 
esses as the conventional program of 
divisional or departmental majors. 
As a matter of fact, the dynamic 
nature of the functional program, 
governed by the student’s personal 
interests, makes the development of 
rigorous scholastic attitudes and abil- 
ities more likely of attainment than 
does the old academic tradition. 
These educational experiences 
should lead to scholarship in the 
fundamental sense. The student who 
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works toward functional objectives 
may derive more intellectual disci- 
pline than the one who works 
vaguely for the achievement of 
“mental training” and a “liberal 
education.” 

Other illustrations of possible 
functional majors may be useful. A 
young woman interested in home- 
making as the organizing center for 
senior-college work is ordinarily re- 
quired to major in home economics. 
But the offerings in this field are in 
great part technical and vocational 
in nature, leading to positions in in- 
stitutional management, dietetics, 
and so on; they do not further di- 
rectly the objectives of the student 
we have in mind. Instead of insisting 
that she major in home economics, 
therefore, it might be wiser to guide 
her in selecting courses in several 
departments which would contribute 
directly to her goal. 

Most small colleges do not offer 
extensive curriculums in journalism, 
but many of their graduates enter the 
profession. Advisers usually guide 
the young journalist into an English 
major. But, though he surely should 
know and enjoy much literature, it 
is doubtful that he should be forced 
through the sequences designed for 
the English scholar. Are history, 


political science, economics, art, any 
less cultural or liberal because they 
are chosen to help the journalist per- 
form certain functions? 

This last illustration, someone ob- 
jects, smacks of vocational training, 
which the liberal-arts college pro- 
fessedly repudiates. Journalism, 
teaching, and many other occupa- 
tions make primary use of liberal arts 
and only secondary demands on tech- 
nical skills. It may be fortunate that 
vocational goals so often motivate, 
far more potently than conventional 
academic admonitions, the study of 
the liberal arts. Of course, institu- 
tions which train mainly for careers 
in scholarship are embracing the 
very same vocational objective they 
insistently disparage. 

Many persons question the as- 
sumption that concentration, even on 
the upper level, is a satisfactory 
means of liberalization. Instead of 
continuing the study of the fabric of 
life beyond the junior-college period, 
the student ordinarily must select 
one narrow strand and follow it. 
Why should students actively inter- 
ested in the broad range of culture 
and human affairs give up the col- 
leges to the specialists just as the 
wealth of many fields is opened to 
their view? 


T.R. McConnell is Associate Professor of Education 

at the University of Minnesota. Reported from the 

Journal of Higher Education, VIII (November, 
1937), 417-24. 
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LET’S INTERVIEW THE GOVERNMENT 


HERBERT J. ABRAHAM 
In Educational Method 


- | VISIT to Washington is bound 
to be an interesting experience for 
any group of high school students, 
but there is always a question whether 
it serves more than a superficial edu- 
cational purpose. It may easily be- 
come a form of herded sight-seeing, 
subject to a law of rapidly diminish- 
ing returns. Such at least was the 
skeptical belief of a group of stu- 
dents who were determined not to 
waste their money in listening to use- 
less information from professional 
guides. They had some questions of 
their own that they wanted answered. 

The suggestion that they should 
make the expedition arose during a 
classroom discussion. Among other 
things they were doubtful as to the 
value and efficiency of what was done 
in Washington and uncertain as to 
just how the operations of govern- 
ment were carried out. But if they 
could actually see it at work, per- 
haps it would look different. In their 
study of some of the forms of foreign 
governments the assumption had 
been provisionally made that any 
government in a modern country 
must try to satisfy some of the real 
needs and aspirations of its people. 
What were these needs and how 
does the government try to satisfy 
them? 

The group stayed together in 
Washington for three days. About 
an hour of each day was spent in 
discussion and in writing impressions 
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and observations. Mornings and af- 
ternoons were devoted to conferences 
and attendance at sessions of Con- 
gress. There was little time for con- 
ventional sightseeing. Meetings with 
members of the three branches of 
government and discussion of pub- 
lic affairs were the major task. A 
meeting with a member of the Su- 
preme Court made an impressive 
beginning to the day. This was fol- 
lowed by a meeting with one of the 
administrators of Rural Resettlement 
and an interview with one of the 
secretaries of a prominent peace or- 
ganization, who was talking on the 
telephone with the organization’s 
representative on “‘the hill’ about the 
possibility of “working on’’ several 
senators. The ensuing opportunity 
for cross-examining him on the sub- 
ject of lobbying was promptly util- 
ized. 

The following day the group was 
privileged to meet two senators and 
to elicit from them their views about 
the methods by which laws are ini- 
tiated, also their opinions on several 
questions of current interest. There 
followed an experience which was 
one of the most illuminating of all. 
The agricultural committee of the 
Senate was opening hearings on the 
Crop Insurance Bill, and as we en- 
tered, they were proceeding to in- 
terrogate the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture and several experts of the De- 
partment. Later in the day the subject 
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of lobbies and the issues involved in 
neutrality legislation were again 
taken up with the secretary of an- 
other peace organization, and a 
lengthy visit was paid to the Depart- 
ment of Labor. Finally, attendance at 
the concluding senatorial debates on 
the Trade Agreement Act showed us 
the last stages of legislation. 

On the third day, the group met 
a member of the legal staff of the 
Department of Justice to discuss 
questions pertaining to the Supreme 
Court, and found themselves in- 
volved in an argument about civil 
service. The last conference was with 
yet another leader of a peace group, 
and threw further light on the tech- 
nique of pressure groups as well as 
on the issue of neutrality. After fur- 
ther attendance at a Senate debate, 
the final activity was a visit to the 
White House, where the group was 
received by Mrs. Roosevelt. 

What was the value of the expe- 
dition? The answer can be derived 
only from observation of the spon- 
taneous responses of the students 
who went, which justify one general 
statement: the total effect of the 
visit was to increase their esteem for 
the people who make, administer, 
and interpret the laws of the land. 
Their opinion of the democratic 
process was favorably modified in 
several ways. First, it was evident 
that the people they met were genu- 
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inely concerned to do a good job. 
Second, it was impressive to notice 
how frequently the people with 
whom they talked came back to the 
question of preserving démocracy. 
Third, respect increased as under- 
standing increased for the technique 
of law-making. Fourth, a better un- 
derstanding was evident of the func- 
tion of pressure groups and lobbies 
as devices which serve to canalize 
the wishes and interests of people 
scattered through the country, and 
to acquaint the legislators with the 
movements of public opinion. Fifth, 
the favorable opinion so formed was 
enhanced by the courtesy of the men 
and women who met them, the frank- 
ness with which they answered 
questions, and their apparent interest 
in having young students acquaint 
themselves with the business of gov- 
ernment. 

It would be preposterous to make 
too large claims for the educational 
benefit of such a visit. Enough was 
gained to create the feeling that the 
expenditure of time and money was 
justified, and that students whose in- 
terest in government has once been 
aroused can obtain through this ex- 
perience some clues to understanding 
and appreciation which the class- 
room cannot give; and the enjoy- 
ment gained at least equals that 
afforded by an excursion made solely 
for pleasure or for sightseeing. 


Herbert J. Abraham is a member of the staff of the 

George School, Bucks County, Pennsylvania. Re- 

ported from Educational Method, XVII (October, 
1937), 16-19. 
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SOME CURRENT ISSUES IN THE SCHEDULING OF 
TEACHERS’ SALARIES 


WILLARD S. ELSBREE 
In the Teachers College Record 


JA Vf OST existing teachers’ salary 
schedules were built on decidedly 
weak foundations. Erected at a time 
when training requirements were 
markedly lower than at present, and 
frequently drafted without any com- 
prehensive study of economic condi- 
tions, they are ill-adapted to modern 
needs. In a few instances they are 
financially unsound and likely to pro- 
duce a taxpayers’ rebellion if not a 
bankrupt community. 

Perhaps the issue of greatest fi- 
nancial concern is the matter of the 
number of annual increments to be 
awarded. In the older schedules it 
was common to award 8 or 10 incre- 
ments. Under this arrangement many 
teachers arrive at the maximum salary 
when they are 34 or 35 years of age 
and expect to remain at this vantage 
point for another 30 or 35 years un- 
til forced out by retirement. So long 
as teaching was a peripatetic profes- 
sion, communities could count on 
enough turnover to offset the high 
cost of maintaining the few teachers 
receiving the maximum salary. But 
within the past decade the average 
tenure has more than doubled in 
many sections of the country. If this 
trend continues, the proportions of 
teachers who will achieve the highest 
rung of the salary ladder will in- 
crease drastically and salary budgets 
will mount accordingly. The costs 
are likely to arouse the ire of tax- 
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payers and serve as a boomerang to 
the schools. 

A further weakness in this arrange- 
ment lies in the absence of financial 
incentive to teachers who survive 
beyond this brief decade. A 35-year- 
old teacher with no further monetary 
worlds to conquer is likely to lose 
some of her zest and enthusiasm. 
The time may come when American 
psychology will have been radically 
modified and other equally potent 
substitutes will have been created tor 
money, but at present the practice of 
limiting increments to 8 or 10 is 
neither financially sound nor can it 
be defended by practice in other pro- 
fessions. New schedules must un- 
questionably provide longer spans 
between minimum and maximum— 
probably of 18 to 25 years. 

A second weakness of many of 
the old schedules is the rewarding 
of high school teachers, regardless 
of qualifications, more generously 
than elementary teachers. Educators 
have realized for years the fallacy of 
this tradition; in fact, only the unin- 
formed still think of the importance 
or difficulty of the teacher’s task in 
terms of the age of the youngster 
to be taught. It seems inevitable, 
therefore, that a type of schedule 
will soon be generally adopted 
wherein training and experience, 
rather than the subject or grade 
taught, will determine salaries. 
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But a complete revamping of 
schedules along these lines will re- 
quire considerable time, since the 
cost will be deemed prohibitive in 
many communities, especially those 
where the majority of elementary 
teachers have qualifications equal to 
those possessed by high school teach- 
ers. If the salary gap between the two 
groups is large, any wholesale at- 
tempt to bridge it by raising elemen- 
tary salaries will meet defeat. On the 
other hand, if salaries paid to high 
school teachers are reduced, dissen- 
sion will arise. The solution seems 
to lie in establishing the new maxi- 
mum for teachers with varying years 
of training at the levels warranted 
by the ability of the community to 
pay, and to continue present salaries 
in cases where application of the 
new schedule would involve reduc- 
tions, Such a compromise while 
leaving many injustices uncorrected, 
has many advantages. 

In several states equal-pay laws 
have denied boards of education the 
right to reward men more generously 
than women (assuming the same 
position and qualifications). Despite 
the abstract justice of such legisla- 
tion, it became apparent at once that 
married men teachers were going to 
labor under a serious handicap if in- 
deed they continued to labor at all. 
This requirement that two, or four, 
or five, live as cheaply as one 
threatened to eliminate from the pro- 
fession many of its ablest members. 
Salary schedules are nearly always 
designed to attract and retain the 
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single woman teacher. The attitude 
of school board members seems to 
be that if married men care to accept 
the salaries designed for single 
women, well and good. 

The educational implications of 
equal pay affecting this group are 
serious. When the basic budgetary 
items are cared for, there remains 
little for professional and cultural 
growth, to say nothing of protection 
against sickness and old age. In 
order to meet this problem without 
modifying the schedule designed for 
the ninety and nine, a system of 
family allowances should be imposed 
on the regular schedule—for ex- 
ample, $300 for a wife and an addi- 
tional $100 for each dependent 
child. The same provision should 
hold for women teachers with de- 
pendents. 

The principles underlying this 
plan are already incorporated in the 
income-tax regulations, where sub- 
stantial exemptions are allowed for 
dependents. Another precedent is to 
be found in the provisions made for 
officers in the Army, Navy, Coast 
Guard, Marine Corps, and certain 
ones in the Health Service, where 
special maintenance allowances are 
provided for heads of tamilies. 

Plausible as such an arrangement 
appears, it is most dithcult to per- 
suade school boards to adopt it. To 
them it connotes Socialism, Commu- 
nism, or some other share-the-wealth- 
ism and seems wholly inconsistent 
with the American way of doing 
things. However, two school systems 
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—Garden City, Long Island, and 
Grand Island, Nebraska—are already 
administering it successfully. As soon 
as some large city can be persuaded 
to give the proposal a fair trial, the 
movement will gain the recognition 
it deserves. 

Until our antiquated tax machin- 
ery and formulas for distributing 
state aid are reconstructed there will 
always be communities which cannot 
afford to reward teachers adequately. 
Fortunately, considerable revision is 
already under way, and if, in addi- 
tion, federal aid is forthcoming, the 
problem of ability to pay will no 
longer assume its present propor- 
tions. 

Perhaps the most difficult task 
confronting schedule makers is that 
of enlisting the support of teachers, 
taxpayers, and school board members 
in any salary proposal designed to 
serve the best interests of school 
children. Facts fall down like wood- 
en soldiers before the onslaught of 
emotions, since to both teacher and 
taxpayer the salary question is a high- 
ly personal matter. Recent years have 
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seen more vocal opposition by teach. 
ers to boards of education and tra- 
ditional administrative techniques 
than heretofore, especially in states 
where teacher-tenure laws strengthen 
courage. Teachers’ organizations are 
particularly active in salary cam- 
paigns. On the other hand, there 
are strong taxpayers’ groups which 
see this matter in a different light. 

The solution to this breach does 
not appear imminent, but in the 
author’s opinion it lies in a more 
democratic procedure in establish- 
ing salary policies. Salary scheduling 
is not a one-man job; it is rather a 
matter for all parties concerned to 
undertake cooperatively. A few com- 
munities have already recognized the 
efficacy of this method and have 
submitted the whole problem to 
representatives of the teachers, the 
administrative and supervisory staff, 
taxpayers, and board members. The 
substitution of this cooperative pro- 
cedure for the rather autocratic meth- 
ods commonly used will require 
more time and effort but it promises 
to lead to happier results. 


Willard S. Elsbree is Professor of Education, Teach- 

ers College, Columbia University. Reported from the 

Teachers College Record, XXXIX (November, 
1937), 99-106. 
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M ORE than 900 schools have been established by the 
Spanish government at the front for soldiers in the trenches, 


70 percent of whom are illiterate. 
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ENGLISH AS AN ELECTIVE SUBJECT IN HIGH SCHOOL 


ROBERT E. BROWNLEE 


In the University High School Journal 


a NGLISH, a required subject for 
so long that the memory of most of 
us runneth not to the contrary, has 
at last found a place on the lengthen- 
ing list of electives. Individual gui- 
dance has become a more reasonable 
way of providing for individual 
needs than blanket regulation. Rec- 
ognition of this fact is the basis for 
the present elective curriculum. Ex- 
perience has shown that the tradi- 
tional English requirements created 
more problems than they ever solved. 
In the ordinary English class abilities 
varied from three to six years. Ex- 
cellent creative powers might be 
accompanied by lack of mechanical 
skill; good readers might be poor 
spellers; the most vigorous mind 
might find expression in illiterate 
speech. Interests, likewise, were dis- 
similar. This student wanted read- 
ing; that one writing; another clam- 
ored for dramatics. In reality the 
problem has never been one of re- 
quirement at all, but of guidance 
with respect to interest and need. 
Furthermore, the once exclusive 
content and method of English have 
now been dispersed through the en- 
tire high school curriculum. Supple- 
mentary reading is no longer con- 
fined to English classes, but finds 
equal use in science, social studies, 
or music. Leisure reading, once 
claimed as the chief by-product of 
English classes, is now cared for in 
a special library, designed to attract 


both the study-hall idler and the 
serious student. Novel and play and 
poem are as likely to appear in the 
content of social problems or of life 
science as of English. “Dead End” 
was as good sociology as it was 
drama, and the “Life of Pasteur” 
was both biology and biography. 

Activities of English classes have 
been similarly dispersed. The in- 
dividual report is now common in 
every subject; the formal written re- 
port a familiar procedure in science 
and social studies. Exposition and 
argument are employed in economics 
and social studies. Selected novels 
form the background of American 
history. Vocabulary drill is a part 
of every subject whose terminology 
is generally significant. Letter writ- 
ing receives special emphasis in com- 
merce. Remedial reading is a respon- 
sibility of the whole school, and may 
be taught in a special class or in any 
subject where the need arises. 

A thousand forces, in school and 
out, emphasize the use and enhance 
the values of English content and 
skills. Though less imperative than 
arbitrary requirement they are none 
the less compelling and, with proper 
guidance, not less but more effec- 
tive. Bringing our students shackled 
into the classroom has not popular- 
ized English instruction. Broadcast- 
ing the game is a better way to fill 
the seats in our grandstand. The 
elective program is a pleasing por- 
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tent of that long-anticipated time 
when— 

No dull-eyed student shall plod 

through 

The sacred accents of our song; 

Nor teacher, duller, book in hand, 

Shall prod him wearily along. 

With a feeling, therefore, akin to 
that of an Atlas relieved of half 
his burden, the English teacher may 
turn now from the responsibilities 
that have been his as a kind of turn- 
key in the prison-house of require- 
ments and contemplate the interest- 
ing possibilities of a more flexible 
English program. Knowing that 
choice brings change, he will realize 
that an elective program is perpetual- 
ly tentative. Whoever reads the 
accompanying outline of ‘Elective 
Experiences in English” will accord- 
ingly bear in mind that the subjects 
listed are those offered; the number 
taught in any semester depends on 
the number of students electing them. 
Courses that are never elected lose 
their place on the list of offerings. 

At University High School the 
change in the status of English has 
not been sudden or ill-advised; it 
has been going on continuously since 
1928. In every grade students have 
had the option of a reading, a writ- 
ing, or an oral emphasis, of liter- 
ature or of composition, or of some 
special type of literature. In addition 
there have been classes for special 
needs or aptitudes—creative writing, 
leisure reading, dramatics, news, etc. 
Segregation according to choice has 
brought together those of common 
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interest and purpose. It has made 
classes more nearly of one mind, 


more uniform in ability, and there. | 
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; 


fore more amenable to instruction, | 


It has made students and teachers 
aware of the importance of individ. 
ual guidance. A growing insistence 
on the part of students that ade. | 
quate English training be included | 
in their programs gives assurance 
that the plan is succeeding. 


ELECTIVE EXPERIENCES IN ENGLISH 


TENTH GRADE 


ENE PED TSR 


Spoken English—For those who lack | 


confidence or wish experience. 


Written English.—A laboratory course. | 
Generalized writing experience. Not a | 


class in mechanics. 


Reading.—Organized in such units a | 


biography, travel, fiction. Provision both 
for common class reading and for in- 
dividual choice. 

Remedial Reading. 

Tenth-Grade Dramatics. 


ELEVENTH GRADE 

Dramatics 1.—Prerequisite to Dramat- 
cS) 2; 

Dramatics 2. 

Public Speaking. 

Creative Writing. 

Mechanics, — Sentence errors and 
sentence patterns. Organized around the 
study of the dictionary and differentiated 
to meet individual needs. 

News 1.—Prerequisite to News 2 and 
3. 

News 2. — Sectioned according to 
choice. Advanced journalistic writing and 
reading. Editorial writing. 

Leisure Reading. —A student is free to 
fill a leisure hour with any reading he 
desires. Counts but once as one of six 
required units for college entrance. 

World Literature. 

Modern Literature, 
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ENGLISH AS A‘ 
TWELFTH GRADE 


Public Speaking 2. 

Dramatics Workshop. 

Advanced Creative Writing. 

News 3.—Laboratory organization for 
editing and publishing the school paper. 

World Literature 2—(a continuation). 


CorRE COURSES 


Low-twelve English. — Provision is 
made for (a) primary acquaintance with 
cultural expression; (4) practice in writ- 
ten expression; (¢) extension of indi- 
vidual literary background; and (@) de- 
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velopment of standards in cultural appre- 
ciation and expression. 

High-twelve English._—For college pre- 
paratory students, It is designed for stu- 
dents of at least average ability who are 
ready for study of advanced types of 
literature, who are well grounded in 
mechanics and wish to attain skill in 
writing clear, well-organized prose. It is 
based upon requirements for successful 
university work. 

Tenth-grade students may elect any, or 
all, or none of the tenth-grade courses 
offered. Above the tenth grade a student 
may elect anywhere in the field, providing 
he observes the prerequisites. 





Robert E. Brownlee is a member of the faculty of 

the University of California University High School, 

Oakland. Reported from the University High School 
Journal, XVI (October, 1937), 34-39. 
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Curent uotations : 


EDWIN R. EMBREE, President, Julius Rosenwald Fund: ‘Now that 
gross needs have been met, the normal colleges must turn their 
attention from quantity to quality. The greatest blessing that is 
coming to higher education in America is the transformation of 
teachers colleges into distinguished and creative institutions.” 


GEORGE BERNARD SHAW, when asked for his definition of an edu- 
cated man: “I’m sorry; I’ve never met one.” 


WiLuaM A. NEILSON, President of Smith College: “I used to think 
mother love was one of the most wonderful things in the world, 
but now I believe that in nine cases out of ten it is self-love, and 
mother wants daughter to make good grades to save mother’s face 
so the neighbors will not say anything.” 


JOHN S. BRUBACHER, Associate Professor of the History and Phil- 
osophy of Education, Yale University: “In the future, objection 
to national activity in education will have to be fought on the point 
of fact or policy and not that of law or constitutionality. The con- 
stitution seems elastic enough if the facts warrant its stretching.” 
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EDUCATION FOR CIVIC LEADERSHIP 


LLoyp M. SHORT 
In Social Education 


VW E have had much preaching 
about the need for “good citizen- 


ship” but not until recently have 
American educators shown much 
awareness of the need for a planned 
program of citizenship training. 
What are the goals of such a pro- 
gram? 

First, we need an understanding 
of the role of government in modern 
society. It is a far cry from the politi- 
cal philosophy that “government is 
best that governs least” to the politi- 
cal opportunism of today which 
looks to government for solution of 
our economic and social ills. While 
many still give lip-service to the 
theory of governmental noninterfer- 
ence there are few indeed who in 
practice do not demand public ser- 
vice when it appears to be in their 
own interest to do so. 

As a matter of fact, this develop- 
ment is in accord with the facts of 
modern life. The complexity of the 
organization of modern society and 
the magnitude of its problems are 
such that the individual and the 
group, acting alone, are powerless to 
cope with them. The state has be- 
come an instrument of social co- 
operation as well as an agency of 
social control. Not only is it essen- 
tial that the citizen come to under- 
stand this new role of government, 
it is imperative that he appreciate the 
value of public service. There are 
many who would have us assume 
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that governmental activities are 
largely nonessential and involve an 
unnecessary burden on the taxpayer. 
But it seems to this writer an ob- 
viously wise economy to support pub- 
lic health activities by taxation and 
avoid paying the doctor or the un. 
dertaker during a serious epidemic; 
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to pay taxes for the construction and | 


maintenance of highways in order 


that we may get the maximum te. | 


turn from our investment in auto- 
motive transportation; to maintain 
public institutions for the care of the 
mentally ill, rather than to bear the 
cost of private hospitalization; to 
support public schools rather than 
to employ private tutors for our chil- 
dren. Those activities of government 
which appear unnecessary to some 
are deemed essential by others. 

A second objective of a program 
of civic education is to get people to 
recognize the need for trained per- 
sonnel in public service, recruited on 
the basis of merit and encouraged 
by opportunities for an honorable, 
useful, and substantially rewarded 
career. The supreme test of democ- 
racy is its ability to reconcile popular 
control with efficiency of administra- 
tion. Much of the prevalent discon- 
tent with the results of governmental 
expenditures, instead of exhausting 
itself in a demand for reduced taxes 
—while paradoxically expecting in- 
creased public services—should be 
directed to eliminating those person- 
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nel policies in government that ob- 
viously militate against efficient ad- 
ministration. 

Pending full acceptance of the 
career system, it is desirable to elim- 
inate as far as possible the prevalent 
misconception that all or most public 
employees are inefficient grafters. 
They deserve much more apprecia- 
tion than it is the custom of Ameri- 
cans to bestow upon them. 

Another significant goal of civic 
training should be recognition of 
governmental institutions as the 
product of human experience rather 
than of rationalization. We have too 
long stressed traditionalism when 
confronted with the realities of in- 
efficient government. We must be 
willing to experiment in this, as in 
other fields. To do otherwise is 
merely to encourage the growth of 
extra-legal practices. 

Education of future citizens 
should include as one of its objec- 
tives an understanding of the forces 
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that mold public opinion. Not only 
is it important that propaganda tech- 
niques be understood by the voter in 
order that he may resist them when 
they are being used to misinform 
him, but it is likewise desirable that 
aspirants to civic leadership should 
understand how they may be used 
to overcome political indifference 
and inertia. Many a civic reform 
movement has failed miserably be- 
cause its leaders were ignorant of 
modern methods of winning public 
support. 

Finally, a list of the objectives to 
be sought in a program of civic edu- 
cation should include a recognition 
of the need for men and women of 
integrity and high moral purpose in 
public affairs. There is no technical 
substitute for character and a sense 
of social responsibility. There is no 
aspect of civic education in which 
the schools could render greater ser- 
vice than in the development of such 
a sense of responsibility. 


Lloyd M. Short is Director of the Public Adminis- 

tration Training Center at the University of Minne- 

sota. Reported from Social Education, I (Novem- 
ber, 1937), 558-62. 
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HERE has been a notable increase in the number of Ameri- 
can private boarding schools exchanging pupils with German 
Nationalist Socialist schools, according to press dispatches 
from Berlin, where the situation is considered to be a triumph 
over foreign prejudice against National Socialism. The 
American boys undergo a year’s training in National Social- 


ism and wear the regular brownshirt uniform. 











KEEP THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS PUBLIC! 


PAuL F. DOUGLASS 


In the Social Frontier 


a principle of keeping public 
education public is being attacked by 
the religious interests in the United 
States with a successful earnestness 
which threatens the established doc- 
trine of separation of Church and 
State. To the anxious, sincere, and 
short-sighted leaders of American 
churches, the situation calls for the 
united pressure group activity of all 
sects and denominations if organized 
Christianity is to survive. Only a 
small proportion of the nation’s 
children have even a brief contact 
with church influence. Three out of 
every five boys and girls between 5 
and 17 are not reached by Sunday 
Schools. A study shows that the 
average Protestant church school 
gives its pupils only 14 hours of in- 
struction a year. “The Sunday 
School,” declares James F. Rockett, 
Rhode Island Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, “went out with the kerosene 
lamp.” 

So much for the facts. What is to 
be done about the “pagan trend of 
young America?’”” The Church, Pro- 
testant and Catholic, is now united 
on the remedy. The School must be 
the vehicle for the training of youth 
by the Church. The Church must be 
saved by the School. 

That such an association of the 
School and the Church, the State and 
Religion, is contrary to American 
tradition is apparent to anyone who 
has even a rudimentary knowledge of 
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our educational history. That the re. ; 
liance upon the State in matters of | 


religious instruction will ultimately 
cost religious experience its spon- 


taneity and vitality and voluntariness : 
of action will become increasingly | 


appar ent. 


In the last half century the rela. | 


Tee 








tions of Church and State in matters | 
of education have passed through | 
three stages. The first was the am- | 


bition of Protestant majorities to 
enact legislation making the school 


day begin with morning devotions 
and the reading of the Bible. The | 


movement was opposed by the Catho- 
lics. The second stage has been the 
persistent campaign of the Roman 
Catholics for state funds for the sup- 
port of parochial schools. This move- 
ment has been violently fought by 
the Protestants. The most recent 
stage has been a compromise between 
Protestants and Catholics in the sup- 
port of weekday religious instruction. 
The Catholics have taken advantage 
of the alarm of Protestant leaders 
over the dangers of the secular public 
school to emphasize the importance 
of assisting parochial schools. 
During the period of Protestant 
agitation for morning devotions in 
public schools, Bible reading was 
made obligatory, or permitted by the 
silence of the public voice, in a ma- 
jority of the states of the union. In 
only nine states was it prohibited by 
statute or court decision. But this 
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form of Protestant attack has weak- 
ened in recent years. The drive has 
been taken up by the Catholics. 

In its brilliantly generaled cam- 
paign for public funds for private 
schools, the Roman Catholic Church 
is attacking one of the most en- 
trenched traditions of American edu- 
cational and political theory. The 
laws or constitutions of most states 
cover the matter completely, usually 
flatly prohibiting the state or its 
political subdivisions from giving 
aid to sectarian schools. But the Su- 
preme Court decision in the case of 
Cochran vs. Board of Education 
(281 U. S. 370) has a tremendous 
bearing on the question. The Louis- 
iana legislature set up a fund for 
the purchase of textbooks for school 
children: When authorities held that 
a “school child” was a school child 
whether he attended public or 
parochial schools the law was brought 
before the Louisiana courts to re- 
strain a board of education from 
lending books to parochial school 
pupils on grounds of violation of the 
state constitution, which provided 
that “‘no public funds shall be used 
for the support of any private sec- 
tarian school.” The supreme court of 
Louisiana refused to issue the in- 
junction against the board and the 
case was carried to the United States 
Supreme Court, which upheld the 
Louisiana decision. 

This decision affirms the right of 
the states to use wide discretion in 
aiding children in private schools. If 
the private schools benefit the state 
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by promoting education, is there any 
reason why the state should not’aid 
Catholic pupils, not merely by lend- 
ing them textbooks, but by lending 
them buildings, equipment, suitably 
trained teachers, and by allowing 
them full participation in all public 
funds voted for school meals, medical 
services, and school buses? Are 
Catholic children nothing more than 
step-children of the State? In full 
justice, is there not an obligation on 
the part of the community to ac- 
knowledge in a substantial manner 
its duty to the children in Catholic 
schools? 

Catholics are asking these ques- 
tions with increasing pertinence. 
While they have made slow progress 
in actual legislation they have been 
quietly fortifying their position by 
gaining increased assistance in the 
form of textbooks, transportation, 
coal, and other basic elements of a 
school system. Catholic educators are 
in strategic position to make signifi- 
cant gains in the near future. Protes- 
tant demand for morning devotions 
is dying out and being replaced by a 
carnpaign for week-day religious in- 
struction. Out of this situation the 
Catholics, expediently cooperating 
with the Protestants, are going to 
gain the chief benefits because Protes- 
tants are compromising their position 
on state aid for parochial schools in 
return for Catholic support of week- 
day instruction—which program will 
of course sound the death-knell of 
the already confused Sunday School 
program. 
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The weekday church school pro- 
gtam of Birmingham, Alabama, is 
probably as clear a case to cite as 
any. It is operated by the Protestant 
churches in cooperation with the 
public schools. It offers the privilege 
of “Bible instruction” to every boy 
and girl in the public schools on 
public school time and with full 
school credit under sectarian auspices. 

It is easy to understand the en- 
thusiasm of Protestant churchmen 
for such a program. The Christian 
Advocate (New York) says: 

“The Birmingham adventure is a 
step in advance. It needs to be 
broadened and then generally ap- 
plied. . . Public worship in the church 
is by far the most educational fea- 
ture of the church’s whole program. 
The public schools should extend 
their credit to cover this work also, 
and then the Birmingham adventure 
should become a general national 
procedure.” 

The Catholic weekly America 
greets the program with equal en- 
thusiasm in these words: 

“The spread of radicalism in this 
country has had this good effect: it 
has begun to arouse non-Catholics 
to the danger of a completely secu- 
larized education. It has put into 
sharper relief the illogical attitude 
of those who cling blindly to edu- 
cational secularism as somehow con- 
nected with Americanism through 
the irrelevant middle term of ‘separa- 
tion of church and state.’ ” 

The Catholic journal is quite right 
in appraising the outcome of the 
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situation in the words which follow: § 

“More and more non-Catholic © 
educational leaders will . . . eventual. 7 
ly align themselves with Catholics in 7 
demanding some form of religious 7 
instruction according to their several | 
religious affiliations for all children 
in the public schools and for a juster F 
distribution of the burden of taxa. | 
tion for the benefit of parents who 
send their children to institutions 7 
where God’s name is held in honor.” | 

Promoting the same idea, Alfred | 
J. Talley, President of the Catholic F 


Clubs of New York City, has pro- 


posed a program of half-hour courses F 
in religion at the beginning of each | 
school day, children being assigned | 
to classes in the religion of their | 


parents and instructed not by clergy- 
men but by teachers examined by the 
Board of Regents in accordance with 
standards approved by the religious 
authorities in the individual faiths. 

There can be no doubt that the 
ultimate form of week-day religious 
instruction will follow this program. 
Public school teachers will instruct 
children in the “religion of their 
parents” in public school buildings 
and on public school time. 

This movement for week-day te- 
ligious instruction has already as- 
sumed significant proportions. Legis- 
lation specifically permitting the 
releasing of pupils for week-day te- 
ligious instruction exists in seven 
states. Court decisions and the winks 
of educational authorities under the 
pressure of religious groups are mak- 
ing the spread of the program almost 
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universal in the 48 states. More than 
400 cities now have such programs. 

It is evident from the foregoing 
that organized religions are forcing 
a reconsideration of public school 
policy in relation to the teaching of 
religion. The question can be simply 
stated: ‘Shall the public schools re- 
main public?” They cannot do so in 
the face of the Protestant insistence 
on the development of the weekday 
program and the Catholic insistence 
on state aid for parochial schools. 

The fact is by no means perman- 
ently settled that the teaching of re- 
ligion has no place in the public 
schools. No liberal could consent to 
that point of view. All that the 
liberal, in continuation of American 
educational and political traditions, 
can insist on is that the Catholic and 
Protestant religions have no place in 
the public school program either 
through the granting of time, school 
credit, or financing. 

The public school has no right to 
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compromise its impregnable position 
until such time as religious educators 
can reduce their discipline to an ob- 
jective basis on a par with all the 
other subjects taught in the public 
schools. Until churchmen can dem- 
onstrate with actual data that the 
teaching of religion in the schools is 
vital for living in the twentieth cen- 
tury world, there is no assurance that 
their interest in education extends 
beyond the point of making Protes- 
tants or Catholics, Fascists or Com- 
munists. 

There is substantial reason to be- 
lieve that they might demonstrate 
the value of the idea of the spiritual 
heritage of human experience as a 
discipline fit to be taught in the 
schools. Whether the Church in its 
present anxious mood and with its 
present leadership will rise to the 
occasion before it devastates the 
American tradition of keeping the 
public schools public is another 
question. 


Paul F. Douglass is Chairman of the Committee on 

Education of the Vermont House of Representatives. 

Reported from Social Frontier, IV (November, 
1937), 42-6. 
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= school newsreel is a regular 
supplement to the school newspaper 
at Western High School, Detroit, 
Michigan, according to Educational 
Screen. It is shown every second week 
as part of an hour’s program and 
promises to become the most. popular 
extra-curricular activity in the school. 


The project was started four years 
ago and has passed successfully 
through a probationary period. The 
newsreel is used to depict various 
school activities from sports events 
to classroom projects. It is also serv- 
ing as an animated history of the 
school. 
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ats experience method raises two 
questions: (1) When shall the child 
be started in actual reading? (2) 
From the standpoint of the laws of 
learning, what merit is there in the 
experience method? 

There is still a dearth of statistical 
evidence to show whether postpone- 
ment of reading increases or decreas- 
es the number of nonreaders, or 
whether the activity program pro- 
vides an enriching experience in vo- 
cabulary which is of more ultimate 
value than drill. However, it is safe 
to say that it is no more possible for 
the immature child to get ‘‘meaning- 
ful concepts” than it is for him to 
“learn” words. If the child is too 
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immature for “meaningful experi- 
ence” in reading, mere activity will 
not produce results. As long as pro- 
tagonists of the experience method 
ignore this fact they will suffer the 
same reverses in securing reading 
ability that the earlier drill methods 
suffered—and for the same reason. 

At the beginning of the third 
month of the 1935-36 school yeat, 
when classroom activities were well 
under way, stenographic records were 
made of all that took place during 
a single day in six first-grade class- 
rooms in Ventura, California. Every 
spoken word of teachers and pupils 
was recorded, and a separate record 
was kept of all written words on 














6. (Work based solely on 
book materials) ....................- 





TABLE I 
FREQUENCY OF USE OF Worps ACCORDING To PLACEMENT IN THORNDIKE’S 
Worp List 
<= ~~ 
2 ove FF g JF 
2 #2 si 2 3 
“ i) 3 
Bo owi Fog 
4 & =] 
z s5s z 8 #5 3 
Teacher ge = 3e 2 # = Ps 
1. (No basic books, much 
activity) 290 124 43 76 13 546 
2. (No basic books, work based on 
children’s interests) ............... 234 193 54 33 6 520 
3. (No basic books, work based 
on children’s interests) -.......... 238 103 25 25 7 398 
4. (Some basic books, work based 
on children’s interests) .......... 179 72 23 30 1 305 
5. (Work based largely on 
eee 276 174 36 21 4 511 
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charts, mimeographed sheets, black- 
boards, or in books to which children 
were exposed. All words relating 
to the reading work were classi- 
fied against Thorndike’s word list. 
Since the word list on which the drill 
methods are based was used, this 
procedure was not unfair to the older 
methods. 

The results of the November 
count are shown in Table I. It will 
be seen that there is a tendency for 
the activity teacher to use more read- 
ing-exercise or reading-drill words 
in her activities than the formal 
teacher used in her drill. If Teacher 
1, who used no books at all, working 
largely with activities based on the 
children’s interests, is compared with 
Teacher 6, who was most formal in 
the sense of doing much drill work, 
it is evident that the former gave 
more exposure to words in every 
classification. Moreover, it was found 
that the activity teachers succeeded 
not only in presenting as many 
words but also in repeating as many 
of the words as did the teacher using 
drill methods. Since, in the activity 
method, the words are repeated not 
as drill but in vital relation to the 
child’s need, it may be assumed that 
the repetitions have the complete 
cooperation of the child and are more 
intense and therefore more effec- 
tive. 

Table II shows the results (totals 
only) of a similar stenographic rec- 
ord made in June, 1936. It will be 
seen that there was little difference 
among the teachers with respect to 

















TABLE II 

Total Words 
Teacher 1 796 
Teacher 2 700 
Teacher 3 725 
Teacher 4 553 
Teacher 5 761 
Teacher 6 599 





the number of words presented. By 
the time the children have gained 
some facility in the use of words 
and are allowed to use books, the 
variations shown in Table I could 
arise from differences in the books 
that they happen to be using. How- 
ever, some of the difference is due 
to the fact that the experience method 
uses experiential activities in addi- 
tion to the book exercises. The evi- 
dent influence of books reflected here 
elicits the observation that concern 
over the efficacy of a given method 
used by teachers is needless. The 
differences in teachers’ methods are 
ironed out to a degree by the use of 
a common textbook, and in vocabu- 
lary usage the first-grade books do 
not permit a great deal of variation. 
Furthermore, a method is controlled 
somewhat by the attitude of the com- 
munity. An activity-minded teacher 
may be forced to a formal program 
in order to protect her position. The 
community attitude will always be 
adequate guarantee that the schools 
will not move faster than is justified 
by the production of evidence to 
warrant permanent change. 

The evidence regarding total read- 
ing achievement was inconclusive. 
In general, the activity-teachers stand 
at the top in respect to the number 
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of books read by their pupils. But number of affirmative answers to the 


rey 


the classes with good records in this 
respect were made up of pupils hav- 
ing superior home backgrounds, 
while the opposite was true for 
classes having poorer records. One 
of the latter was composed chiefly 
of Spanish and Mexican children 
who could not speak English when 
they entered school. 

As long ago as 1898 Dewey, re- 
ferring to the teaching of writing, 
declared that the age of eight years 
was “early enough for anything 
more than incidental attention to 
visual and written language form” 
because ‘“‘forcing children at a pre- 
mature age to devote their entire 
attention to these refined and 
cramped adjustments has left behind 
it a sad record of injured nervous 
systems.” 

While the evidence is not so con- 
clusive in the field of reading, it 
is thought that, from the angle of 
personality development, the drills 
required by the older teaching meth- 
ods contribute to a great deal of un- 
happiness in school. Of the parental 


question, “Is your child happy in | 
school?” were 25 percent greater for | 
the teachers using activity methods, | 

If drill can be achieved through 
meaningful situations which create 
a happier learning atmosphere, it | 
seems that the plan is worth trying. 
On the other hand, if the necessary 
drill can be secured in 10 minutes 
via the traditional route, it seems a 
waste of time to spend 15 minutes in 
drill through “meaningful” experi- 
ences. It is probable that time is 
wasted in the experience method, | 
but it has never been proved that | 
there is no waste of time in drill. It | 
seems fair to conclude from this | 
study that the child can be taught 
meaningful facts about his environ- 
ment while he is learning the lin- 
guistic tools for reading. It may be | 
assumed that the knowledge of 
meaningful facts will lead to a fur- | 
ther desire to read, and further | 
reading will give increased drill. The 
number of meaningful facts which | 
may be taught is limited only by | 
time and by the initiative and im- | 








opinions secured in this study, the agination of the teacher. th 
af 
pj 
Charles A. Smith is Superintendent of Schools, Pon 
Rosemead Elementary District, Rosemead, Cali- - 
fornia. Reported from the Elementary School 
Journal, XXXVIII (October, 1937), 96-106. : 
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7 HREE percent of the country’s adult population have 


graduated from college, and 4 percent more have attended 
some college. 0 
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oN Swedish history the 1880's 
stand for everything that is young, 
vital, and strong. In that decade the 
windows of the North were opened 
to the outside world to admit fresh 
winds and new currents. Artists and 
writers were striving to represent 
reality; they sought the truth at any 
ptice; they fought uncompromis- 
ingly against old prejudices. The 
young art and literature of the 
Eighties became a fertile soil for 
radical ideas and impulses which 
bore fruit both in our culture and in 
our politics. At the same time, the 
change from the old handicrafts to 
large-scale industries was altering 
the conditions of living for a large 
section of our people. Life in the 
service of industry became more rest- 
less, and at the same time more mo- 
notonous and joyless, than in the old 
days of the handicrafts. Dissatisfac- 
tion led to dim longings for an exist- 
ence more worthy of human beings. 
This longing grew into the social 
theories of a democratic community 
and a state founded on principles of 
justice. In the Eighties these de- 
mands began to be voiced in Sweden 
under the banner of the Labor move- 
ment. Its leaders, August Palm, 
Fredrik Wilhelm Thorsson, and 
Hjalmar Branting, understood 


clearly that it was not enough to 
create a popular government. For a 
democracy based on ignorance, with- 
out insight and a sense of responsi- 


bility, can lead only to ruin. Hand 
in hand with the striving for a 
shorter working day and increased 
political influence must go the striv- 
ing for greater knowledge and a 
higher level of culture. 

When the public school first be- 
came obligatory in the 1840’s it was 
resented by at least a large part of 
the common people as an unneces- 
Sary coercion, and interference with 
the organization of the home, where 
children were counted on to take 
their share of various tasks. But with 
knowledge came the thirst for more 
knowledge. In the Eighties, when 
the radicals assumed leadership in a 
plan for free general education, they 
found response in the minds of the 
people. Ellen Key and Knut Kjell- 
berg were leaders in this new popu- 
lar education, which was carried on 
by means of evening lectures. By the 
turn of the century, the labor move- 
ment had been given a firm organi- 
zation, and there had grown up a 
young guard of youths who had re- 
ceived the ideas of the Eighties with 
their mother’s milk. 

Karl-Erik Forslund was one of 
these young people who built proud 
castles for the future, where all 
people should live in sun and light. 
His literary work “Storgarden” had 
given him the epithet New- 
Rousseauist. With the aid of a few 
friends he started the Brunnsvik 
Folk High School. It was planned as 
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a local institution for the farmers, 
with s/éjd and agriculture as the 
chief subjects. But unexpected difh- 
culties arose. State support which 
had been granted earlier folk high 
schools was refused on the grounds 
that the leadership of the school was 
too radical. Then it was that the 
labor organization aided the under- 
taking, both by direct subsidy and 
by sending young people there with 
scholarships. S/éjd and agriculture 
gave place to instruction in citizen- 
ship, sociology, economics, the his- 
tory of civilization, and languages. 
This undertaking turned a new page 
in the history of Swedish popular 
education. In the century of democ- 
racy which was beginning, the lead- 
ers of the school gave adherence to 
the principle that power, when 
sought and exercised without knowl- 
edge and a disciplined sense of re- 

sponsibility, is not vital strength but 
a mechanical means of pressure and 
oppression. 

The young working men’s high 
school soon acquired as teacher and 
then headmaster the present Foreign 
Minister of Sweden, Rickard Sand- 
ler. He formulated the program of 
Brunnsvik as an endeavor to increase 
the number of free human beings in 
our land. But it was soon clear to 
him that a six months’ course or two 
was quite inadequate for those who 
wished to master any subject, while 
private study without guidance or 
plan might easily become supererog- 
atory. In order to create a definite 
system for private study he initiated 
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(A.B.F.), it was founded in 1912) 
Its president is still Foreign Minis 
Rickard Sandler. 

A.B.F. is a national association 
made up of labor, political, craft 
union, cooperative, and education) 
organizations from all over the coun! 
try. Its purpose is to organize librar-| 
ies and lecture and study courses for! 
workingmen. The students are or 
ganized in local study circles which} 
devote themselves to various sub | 
jects. In 1936, 5,886 circles had i) 
membership of 76,365. They receive | 
direction as to how they can work} 
with the aid of libraries, and at the| 
end of 1935 A.B.F. had at its dis. | 
posal 1,431 libraries with 488,702) 
volumes. ; 

The local societies are united in ; 
district organizations which arrange | 
popular study courses, vacation 
courses, study trips, and training | 
courses for study leaders, instructors | 
and librarians. They promote Co: | 
operation among the various nz 
tional associations and the extend | 
work of the folk high schools within 
the district. 

At first A.B.F. carried on its wotk | 
independently, but in time the ad: | 
vantages of cooperation with other | 





educational organizations became ap- | 


parent. The courses are now at 


ranged in conjunction with the [ 
Good Templars, the Agricultural | 


Youths’ Association, and the Rural 
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an educational movement amony| 
working men themselves. Known al 
the Arbetarnas Bildningsforbuni 
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E organizations publish a very valuable 
| magazine, Folklig Kultur. In addi- 


' tion, A.B.F. publishes a monthly. 


In addition to the work of the 


| study circles, A.B.F. offers corres- 


ndence courses in certain subjects, 
and where the correspondents lack 
access to the required books it has 
sent out ambulatory libraries. More 
than three hundred libraries have 
been sent out to groups of isolated 
workers in the forests, and on farms 
and public works. In recent years, 
the radio has been increasingly used. 
In addition to a variety of popular 
educational programs, Radio Service 
arranges lecture series for certain 
groups of listeners, who then receive 
letters and plans for their work. 
A large number of study circles 
throughout the country have eagerly 
taken advantage of this new form of 
instruction. 

Nor has A.B.F. neglected studies 
in the world of reality, which may 
mean so much in the development of 
the individual. It has therefore ar- 
ranged inexpensive vacation jour- 
neys, both within Sweden itself and 
to foreign countries. These have 
been extremely popular. There is 
also a regular exchange of students 
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with sister organizations in the other 
Scandinavian countries. 

The Swedes are a small nation so 
far as numbers are concerned, and 
if such a nation is to assert itself it 
becomes necessary to make the most 
of the human material. By means of 
travel, by contact with other races, to 
which a knowledge of languages 
constitutes the key, the mental hori- 
zon is widened and an understand- 
ing of that which lies outside the in- 
dividual’s narrow lot is created. This 
has been the purpose of the popular 
educational work carried on by 
A.B.F. Its work must not in any way 
be confused with propaganda for 
political or labor union ideas. The 
purpose of propaganda is to imbue 
people with certain opinions; the 
educational work of A.B.F. exists 
to help people to a broader under- 
standing. 

A few years after the organization 
of A.B.F., Sweden attained universal 
suffrage. That the community has 
steadily become more democratic is 
certainly due not least to the 
widened views and increased knowl- 
edge which the mass of the people 
have gained through the popular 
education movement. 


Swedish periodicals. Reported from the American- 


FE Magnusdotter Hedstrém is a contributor to | 


Scandinavian Review, XXV (Spring, 1937), 28-34. 
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THE FUTURE OF ADULT EDUCATION 


WILLIAM H. KILpatrick 


tow shall we rank the adult 
education movement? It is true that 
we have long had institutions that 
educated out-of-school adults—the 
town meeting; the churches, espe- 
cially where congregationally man- 
aged; mechanics institutes; labor 
unions; in fact every organization of 
every sort that discusses its aim and 
plans—and certain ones will seek to 
disparage the adult education move- 
ment on the grounds that it is not 
really new. The important thing is 
that a really new phase of conscious 
importance has been gained. For my 
part, I am convinced that the adult 
education movement ought to be in- 
cluded with democratic government 
and universal tax-supported educa- 
tion as a genuinely significant ad- 
vance in our civilization. 

Apparently the term adult educa- 
tion came to this country from Eng- 
land just after the War. There the 
movement appears to have been an 
effort to even up, in some measure, 
the education of the underprivileged, 
a sort of opiate to make the workers 
better content with the station in 
life to which they had been born. The 
stress was on culture in preference 
to social and economic problems. 

We have in this country our under- 
privileged also. But we are increas- 
ingly seeing that we cannot afford 
this state of affairs—and not simply 
from considerations of equality and 
justice. Illiteracy is a handicap not 
merely to the illiterates themselves, 
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but to our productive system. From, | 
mere production-of-goods point of | 


view we must raise the educational 
level of large numbers of our people 
The cost in dollars would be more 





than offset by the added income to ; 


the country at large. 


The same thing is true of re-educa- | 


tion in trade and vocation. We can- 
not afford to scrap workers just 


~ meee Pen 


because their particular skill has been | 
outmoded by a new machine. We | 


must re-educate them vocationally, 
not merely because it is the just and 


decent thing to do but because it | 


will pay the country in the increased 


output of productive goods. This too | 


will pay in dollars and cents. 

But most strategic of these possi- 
ble human savings are the unem- 
ployed adolescents. Thesenow threat- 
en to be our most tragic waste. To 


erp 


take adequate educational care of | 


these young people is far less expen- 
sive in dollars and cents than to let 


_— 


them lose self-respect and drift into | 


vice and crime. 

But the care of the underprivi- 
leged along what may be called 
remedial lines is not enough. It is 


the positive program of construction 


and prevention to which we must 
give greatest heed. It may be that the 
term adult education is too heavily 
laden with underprivileged impli- 
cations to carry the burden we need 
to put on it. If so, let us adopt 
another name. 

The rule of custom and authority 
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has broken down. The Great War 
shook civilization to its depths. The 
great depression has made our people 
question our economic system as 
never before. And with science 
growing in geometrical ratio there 
promises ever more rapid change. 
Modern man faces as never before 
the continual demand to meet and 
solve new problems. 

Continual new problems mean 
continual new study. And if democ- 
racy holds, all must study, not merely 
the so-called leaders. Not 12 years of 
schooling, nor 16, nor any fixed 
amount, can suffice. We must have 
nothing less than universal, ever- 
continuing adult education. 

This means, as I see it, support by 
public tax money. In the long run, 
only public support will suffice. The 
fundamental principle of manage- 
ment must be to serve, not to rule. 
There must be no denial to any and 
all to study as they will by volun- 
teer organizations and otherwise. 

Who shall say what shall be stud- 
ied? Please notice that I did not 
ask: What shall be taught? Each 
local class-group must be its own 
final judge. In time, we shall hope 
that everything in reason will be, so 
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to say, “on tap.” Naturally we must 
begin with what seems most insistent. 

How will the study go on? In 
every conceivable way. The most 
common may be the small discussion- 
study group. It may be, however, 
anything from a machine shop to a 
chorus singing under a leader, or a 
group of business men studying our 
money system. Whatever we do we 
must get as far away as possible from 
the teacher-assignment, pupil-reci- 
tation type of study. Grown people 
will never stand for it, and should 
not. It is bad for children, too, if the 
truth be told. 

Will the system be propagandist? 
Where the matter is controversial, 
no. But where there is reasonable 
agreement, genuine effort will be 
made to spread better practices, as 
we have long done in agriculture and 
home-making. 

When is all this to begin? It has 
already begun. The depression helped 
to give us a start, and we shall never 
give up any part of the program 
which shows that it serves a real 
need. This is the next great educa- 
tional movement. It has begun, and 
will continue. May it come in full- 
ness, and speedily. 


William H. Kilpatrick is Professor Emeritus of Edu- 
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Reported from an address before the National Edu- 
cation Association, June 29, 1937, at Detroit, Mich- 
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A NEOPHYTE IN A LABORATORY OF DEMOCRACY ; 


BARBARA JANE YOUNG 


In the California Journal of Secondary Education 


= HAVE observed that most 
articles on teaching are written either 
by college professors or by experi- 
enced teachers. Few give a realistic 
picture of what high school teach- 
ing is really like as beginning teach- 
ers experience it. 

In my courses in Education, I had 
heard the public high school re- 
ferred to time and again as a “‘labo- 
ratory of democracy.” I now know 
that I never really understood what 
the term meant. 

I began work in my first teaching 
position less than four months ago. 
Like most beginners, I was badly 
scared, uncertain of myself, and ner- 
vous. On one point, however, I felt 
confident. I felt that I knew my sub- 
ject matter and knew it well. I had 
had five years of college preparation 
and had won some measure of recog- 
nition for my scholarship. 

I was assigned two core-course 
groups, both composed of entering 
freshmen. One was a group of “bet- 
ter” students; the other a group of 
“slower” pupils. It is of the latter 
group that I write. They have been 
a challenge to me, both as an indi- 
vidual and as a teacher. Modern, 
compulsory education will in large 
part stand or fall on what we are 
able to do for and with such students 
—the future field laborers, truck 
drivers, clerks, maids, and wait- 
resses. 

Here is a word picture of my 
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“slower” group. Thirty-five student} 


looked up at me that first day—i\) 


Japanese, all looking alike to m> 
with unpronounceable names, } 
Mexicans, 2 Spaniards, 1 German) 
1 English, 1 Scotch-Irish, and 10} 
Americans. The average IQ fu 
those on whom I could get inform.| 
tion was 83. Of the group not one) 
had a father or mother belonging to/ 
the professional class. Four Japanese | 


boys sat and stared, neither speaking | 


nor understanding English. One| 
American boy had been in a reform. | 
atory and was ringleader of a group| 


bent on making “‘teacher’’ miserable, | 


One girl’s parents were divorced be 





cause the father beat the children, 7 


One girl was an orphan, and one boy é 
had been dragged from town to) 
town by a father who could not hold 
a job. 

There’s my group, required by 
law to attend school, Americans all, | 
some seeking knowledge, mos} 


E 
' 
f 


marking time until the law would | 
allow them to pick vegetables and | 


drive trucks. 


The beautiful plan I had drawn | 
: 
to read. The average reading ability | 


up! That plan was based on ability 





st 


was sixth grade. The plan, of couts¢, : q 


provided for class work conducted | 
in English. Four could neither read 
nor speak English, and many others 
were dubious about the language. 


The plan was based on the idea that F 





youth wanted knowledge. Twelve of 
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tudent 
ay—Iip 
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1es, 38 
erman,| 
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Q for 


forma.) 
ot one | 
ring toh 
| and nickname. My heart turned over 
' as I saw the four Japanese boys 
' thumbing through Japanese diction- 
| aries trying to get a word here and 
' there. They gave up soon and sat 


‘quietly. 


© ny boys worked in the fields and 
' were merely waiting for the day 
' when school would be a thing of the 














past. My plan was based on oral reci- 
tation. The Japanese were shy and 
linguistically handicapped. The 
Mexicans and Spanish sprayed Eng- 
lish like machine guns. 

The plan was abandoned. The 
idea behind it was not. 

The first day we spent getting ac- 
quainted. Each one stood up, gave 
his name, grammar school, hobbies, 


We elected officers. The elections 


_ were noisy and resulted in officers of 
- conspicuously poor qualifications. 


The secretary could not read his own 
minutes, and the president knew 
nothing of parliamentary law. He 
was, however, an excellent dictator. 
As for the constitution, they said we 
did not need one. I suggested that 
we had to have something to be gov- 


| emed by. They said no. I pointed to 


the Constitution of the United 
States. They pointed to the trouble 
it was causing. We still have no con- 
stitution, and our class meetings are 
quite successful. 

Discipline was a problem. They 
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agreed somewhat dubiously that by 
the time they reached high school 
teacher discipline should not be nec: 
essary. So we formed a student court, 
which drew up a schedule of offenses 
and punishments. There was consid- 
erable feeling at first, but it sub- 
sided, and it has been a most satis- 
factory solution to what promised to 
be a vexing problem. One day a boy 
said, “Hey, you,” to me. George, a 
big Mexican, grabbed him by the 
shirt front and shook him, saying, 
“Listen, you lug. That’s Miss 
Young.” The boy had to run three 
laps around the track, and he did it. 
The group is still noisy and 
“slow.” Their English is bad and 
their manners are far from perfect. 
They argue to a point of incoherence 
with pet beliefs of mine. Their study 
habits are disgraceful, but improv- 
ing. They cannot read well. They 
shoot tubber bands. But I would not 
trade that class for ten better classes. 
They are real people, every one of 
them, and this teacher will be for- 
ever grateful for the liberal educa- 
tion she has received at their hands 
in three hectic but fruitful months. 
These pupils may not have learned 
much as shown by grades, but they 
have learned a lot in self-discipline, 
confidence, and tolerance. And how- 
ever much they have learned, 
“teacher” has learned far more. 
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RIOR to the last two decades the 
public schools, with few exceptions, 
were supported through the re- 
sources of local communities. Under 
pressure of sweeping social and eco- 
nomic forces, state participation 
eventually became necessary. These 
same forces have made it just as 
essential for the federal government 
to contribute to the support of edu- 
cation as it has been for the states to 
do so. 

Federal participation in the sup- 
port of education is inevitable. 
Without it there is not the remotest 
possibility of providing an equitable 
minimum standard of educational 
Opportunity throughout the nation. 
This conclusion is based on the fol- 
lowing indisputable facts: 

1. There are the most appalling 
differences in educational oppor- 
tunity, both among and within the 
states. 

2. These differences in educa- 
tional opportunity are the result of 
economic conditions largely beyond 
the control of the states. 

3. Regardless of the effort made, 
many states will never be able to pro- 
vide, from their own resources, a 
minimum acceptable program of 
educational opportunity. 

4. The recent development of 
corporations and holding companies, 
and changes in the forms of wealth, 
have made it impossible for the 
states to tax the greatest potential 
sources of revenue. 
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fro 
The full significance of the dit) onl 
ferences in the extent and quality ¢ hig 
the school programs of the varioy) abl 
states can never be shown statisti! sch 
cally, but some of the more strikin! ma 
disparities are revealed by figuresm) 
expenditures, length of school tem| po 
ratio of high school enrolment ti! sul 
total enrolment, and teachers’ si} so 
aries. | are 
In 1933-34, in the United State po 
as a whole, the annual expenditur} st 
per pupil was $64.76. Seven stats 
spent more than $80 per pupil e-— co 
rolled; eight states spent less tha) pe 
$30. Contrast the kind of schook) bi 
that can be bought for $18.93 pe? to 
pupil with those which cost annually m 
$124.32 per pupil—the figures for) fe 
Mississippi and New York, respec) th 
tively. B tr 
The average school term in th? P 
nation as a whole is about eight andy 1! 
one-half months. But in seven state) ay 
the average number of days attended), w 
by rural children totals less than six!) 
months. B 3 
Can a teacher be employed fory 1} 
$465 annually who will be equal inf 
training and ability to one paid ¢ 
annual salary of $2361? The former i 
figure is the average, not the min) t 
mum, salary paid public scholf t 
teachers in Arkansas in 1933-34) 3 
The latter figure is the average salay Ft 
in New York. Four states pay teach F< 
ers an average of less than $6004 
year; nine states pay less than $750.) | 
t 
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from 30.9 per cent in Wisconsin to 
only 10.6 per cent in Mississippi. If 
high schools were universally avail- 
able and universally attended high 
school enrolments would approxi- 
mate one-third of total enrolments. 

The differences in educational op- 
portunity just cited are not the re- 
sult of reluctance on the part of 
some states to support schools. They 
are, in almost every case, due to eco- 
nomic conditions over which the 
states affected have no control. 

In 1934, of a total national in- 
come of about 50 billion dollars, the 
people of only 7 states received 27 
billion, or almost 54 per cent of the 
total. According to the 1932 esti- 
mate of the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, almost one-third of 
the nation’s total wealth is concen- 
trated in four states—New York, 
Pennsylvania, Illinois, and Ohio. In 
1930, in the nation as a whole, the 
average per capita tax-paying ability 
was $40. But Delaware had a per 
capita tax-paying ability of $390— 
39 times that of South Carolina and 
Mississippi. 

All available data bear out the 
conclusion that wide differences ex- 
ist. According to the most conserva- 
tive estimate, the ability of the 
richest state to support education is 
at least six times as great as that of 
the poorest state. Other estimates in- 
dicate even greater divergence. 

The rural sections of the nation, 
by and large, are the ones least able 
to support schools. The states having 
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the least tax-paying ability are pre- 
dominantly rural. It is significant 
that these same states almost in- 
variably have the greatest educa- 
tional task. South Carolina has 523 
children aged 5-13 for each 1000 
adults aged 20-64; California has 
only 225. Similar ratios are 491 in 
North Carolina and 441 in Ala- 
bama, as compared with 254 in New 
York and 270 in Illinois. The in- 
dustrial Northeastern states receive 
about 43 per cent of the national in- 
come and have about 30 per cent of 
the nation’s children between the 
ages of 5 and 13. The people of the 
rural Southeastern states receive only 
10 per cent of the income yet have 
over 24 per cent of the nation’s chil- 
dren to educate. 

Educational inequalities cannot be 
removed even though the states 
adopt modern tax systems and allot 
a suitable proportion of resulting 
revenues to education. If it is as- 
sumed that a minimum educational 
program should cost $60 per child, 
Mississippi would need to use al- 
most 100 per cent of all revenue 
produced under a model tax plan. 
Twelve states would require more 
than 50 per cent of all revenue for 
education. There is without question. 
room for improvement in many state 
tax systems, but educational oppor- 
tunities can never be equalized 
through revision of state tax systems. 
In some states the economic re- 
sources ate simply inadequate. And 
even where they are adequate the 
growth in corporate ownership — 
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which means absentee ownership — 
of wealth is making it increasingly 
difficult for the states to tap their 
own economic resources for the sup- 
port of education and other public 
services. Unless the federal govern- 
ment steps in to aid the states where 
economic resources are less abun- 
dant the democratic ideal of an 
adequate education for every child 
cannot be realized. 

That the nation can afford to ex- 
tend federal aid to education is 
shown by what it pays for govern- 
ment and for certain commodities 
and services. In 1934 the total cost 
of education was less than $2,000,- 
000,000. This figure may be com- 
pared with some of the other bills 
paid in that year by the American 
people: for tobacco, $1,344,000,- 
000; for ice cream, candy, and chew- 
ing gum, $1,229,073,000; for new 
automobiles, $1,229,400,000; for 
theaters, movies, and similar amuse- 
ments, $600,000,000. 

In 1934, expenditures for all 
types of government had increased 
40 per cent over the 1926 figure. 
But the total cost of education had 
dropped to less than $2,000,000,000 
—over $500,000,000 under the 
highest point in 1930. Why did 
government costs increase? Between 
1934 and 1936 federal expenditures 
for veterans’ pensions and benefits 
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Education Association, XV (September, 1937), 
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rose from $500,000,000 to neatly q 


$2,500,000,000. In 1937 almog) 
$1,000,000,000 was appropriated): 
for national defense, the largeg) 
peace-time appropriation in the ni.) 
tion’s history. Between 1916 and 
1932 Congress subsidized the mer. 
chant marine to the extent off 
$3,000,000,000. Federal expendi} 
tures for relief and 
amounted to $4,000,000,000 in} 
1934 and more than $3,000,000, | 
000 in 1936. : 

While relief measures have been | 


necessary, there is evidence that cer. | 
tain governmental services are devel. | 


oping at the expense of education, | 


In the selection of fields for federal | 
expedieng § 
should not be permitted to outweigh | 


expenditure, _ political 


MS 


recovery | 





larger social consideration. Educ. 


tion is one of the essentials, and in | 


the budgeting of the available te. 


sources it should be made an effec. | 


tive service to all the people. 


The mobility of population makes 


the education of all children a na 
tional concern. The richer states have 
more than an altruistic interest in a 


program of national equalization. | 


From a purely selfish point of view 
they are concerned in the develop. 


ment of superior schools in all other | 


states, for it is from these other 
states that the wealthy states gain 
their future population. 
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THE PLIGHT OF THE EDUCATED MAN 


MILDRED H. MCAFEE 
In the Harvard Educational Review 


HERE is surely some fundamen- 
tal truth in the idea that the more 
an educated person knows, the more 
he has to bother him. He shares with 
all humanity certain problems of per- 
sonal and social adjustment. When 
he knows the facts which produce 
those problems, when he is acutely 
conscious of the reality of the prob- 
lem, he is subject to more discom- 
fort, more distress, more compli- 
cating demands on his sympathies 
and his understanding than a man 
of lesser education. 

A statement like that depends on 
what one means by education. The 
effort to define education adequately 
must be futile, but it is not hard to 
point out certain differentiating fea- 
tures between the educated and the 
uneducated man. The educated man 
will not necessarily have more formal 
schooling than the uneducated, 
though I must admit that I think 
schools and colleges do help to edu- 
cate their students. For the purposes 
of this discussion I choose to mean 
by the educated man that man who 
thinks effectively more than is nec- 
essary for mere survival. This is by 
no means meant to be an all-inclusive 
attempt at a complete definition. 

I suppose that the distinctive task 
of educators is to devise effective 
methods for teaching people to think, 
an art not instinctively achieved by 
man! It cannot be proved conclu- 
sively, however, that teaching think- 





ing is the most 7m portant function of 
the school, because certain other as- 
pects of man’s life need to be bal- 
anced with his thought process in 
order to keep this art from being a 
menace instead of a prime asset to 
society. A man who thinks from so- 
cially undesirable premises, and 
values his thought processes more 
than he values his fellow men can 
be a ruthless creature. Living is more 
than thinking, but the living which 
is rooted both in generous emotions 
and in clear thinking is the living 
of the man whom I should consider 
well educated. A man can be highly 
educated and be a social menace un- 
less his purposes and accomplish- 
ments match his intelligence. 
But—and here is the plight— 
when a man tries to meet society's 
demand by doing more thinking than 
necessary, he frequently finds him- 
self disillusioned by the rebuffs he 
meets. They take several forms and 
directions. In the first place, the 
effective thinker has to deal with 
facts, and facts can be the most un- 
popular thing in the world. Quite 
apart from errors of: judgment and 
from indiscretions, every thinker 
finds himself confronted at some 
stage of his thought with difficulty 
in getting access to factual material 
which he needs in his business. Some- 
times the difficulty in acquiring facts 
grows out of the nature of the facts 
or from inherent difficulty in getting 
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an accurate account of past events, 
so that informers may, quite unin- 
tentionally, complicate the thinker’s 
task. The so-called facts explaining 
any controversial situation are ob- 
viously difficult to substantiate, and 
without accurate, factual material, 
thinking is a farce. 

The effort of the thinker to ac- 
quire adequate facts leads to a second 
difficulty which often confronts him. 
The more one knows about a prob- 
lem, the more significance he sees in 
its intricate detail. The man who 
would think accurately often finds 
himself in the position of wanting 
to know things which seem singular- 
ly trivial to his colleagues. Until one 
knows enough about a given subject 
to fit research projects into their 
proper categories, they are apt to 
seem curiously futile. The difficulty 
in getting materials with which to 
think and the strenuous exertion in- 
volved in effective thought tend to 
make the thinker slow to reach con- 
clusions and he is apt to be tentative 
in his judgments, but once a man is 
in the right position, we want defin- 
itive, final statements from him. 

Thinking which produces no 
action is sterile. Thinking which pro- 
duces action is often a great nuisance. 
It frequently disturbs the status quo, 
than which there is nothing more 
devastating. If we had a really ra- 
tional social order, thinking would 
not do it much damage, but clear 
thinkers will continue to see faults 
in the logic of innumerable situa- 
tions and will attempt to alter them. 
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Every alteration of traditional pm 4 
cedure involves loss of some perqui. 
site or vested right. It is extreme))) in 
difficult to make logic seem more de. rate 
sirable than privilege. When priv » and 


lege is threatened, the threatener js) ten! 
usually reviled as vigorously as public) doe 
opinion permits. = like 

And that leads me to a most im.) bas 
portant aspect of the plight of the E Th 
educated man. His plight is really) cha 
determined by the state of publi} it 
opinion. Thinking is hard work bu) he 
it is in itself extremely rewarding | pf 
But it is up to the public to deter | am 
mine whether or not the inherent) t€ 
satisfactions shall be overbalanced  &M 
by too big a price in social regard. If we 
we value thinking as a valuable cha. F [0 
acteristic, we will have to make room) Wh 
for it and for its sometimes disturb | W 
ing results in an honored position in| P| 
our social scheme. We can be helped | sta 
vastly in that task by thinkers them) ful 
selves. If they do a first-rate job of | & 
thinking, they will find themselves) 
in a far more enviable position tha | 
if they think sloppily or inadequate | 
ly. One reason for that is that the of 
person who thinks most effectively 
avoids most of the pitfalls whic | 
precipitate him into unfortunate po- 
sitions. The first-rate thinker handles 
facts so well that he includes in them | 
the fact of prejudice and antagonism 
with which he then deals _intelli- 
gently. He thinks so fundamentally 
that materials with which he deal f 
come to find an appropriate and rele F 
vant place in reference to all facts F 
of experience with which they att § 
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al pro | related. He digs so deeply into the 
perqui F sphere of truth that he finds himself 
tremely q 


ore de) rate thinker acts on his hypotheses 
L priv ‘and maintains both the scholar’s 


ener jj) tentativeness of judgment and the 


in contact with basic truths. The first- 


doet’s enthusiasm. He comes, if you 


* like, to tentative conclusions on the 


basis of the best evidence available. 
The first-rate thinker will probably 
challenge the status quo, but he does 
it with full awareness of the price 
he is asking some factors in the 
present order to pay for his logic— 
and he can often evolve ways to 
recompense the dispossessed. If 
enough of us come to respect and 
welcome thinking, we may be able 
to prevent its becoming a lost art, 
which would be a major tragedy. 
When new situations are constantly 
appearing, since our society is not 
static, we must meet them thought- 
fully or impulsively, rationally or 
emotionally, cleverly or stupidly. 
The modern age needs thinkers 
who will reach into every aspect of 
experience for more understanding 
of reality, yet the very conditions 
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which cry for thought are the ones 
which discount the thinking man, 
the educated man. We move so fast 
that we want quick reactions and 
dynamic leadership, and it takes 
slow, painstaking, deliberate effort to 
develop adequate reactions and lead- 
ership for a fast-moving epoch. We 
are so confused that we want deci- 
sive, clear-cut solutions to our prob- 
lems, and we cannot have them 
without cultivating the tentativeness 
of the experimental attitude. We are 
so big that we want all-inclusive, 
mammoth programs for mammoth 
problems, and the large-scale enter- 
prises need long-suffering consider- 
ation of minute details. 

The very nature of our world 
makes thinking tremendously im- 
portant and tremendously difficult. 
There is no single solution to the 
problem here formulated, but it may 
be said with assurance that the hope 
for the thinker and for society is 
more thought which will in time 
point the way toward making think- 
ing popular enough to relieve the 
plight of the educated man. 


Reported from the Harvard Educational Review, 
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| RECENT study by the New York Children’s Aid So- 
ciety disclosed that for every child who spends 3 hours 
weekly over a book, 12 spend 3 hours weekly at the movies. 
The study indicated that movie attendance resulted not so 
much in robbing minors of adequate sleep as in depriving 
them of sunlight and fresh air after school hours. 








JOHN J. Loftus } 


In the Curriculum Journal 
y XPERIMENTAL work in the The following steps constitute 
activity program is being conducted pattern followed by the most suf 


in 69 elementary schools in various 
parts of the city. After a period of 
six months of orientation and in- 
formal experimenting each school 
made a careful study of the work 
undertaken to determine whether it 
should be continued as a desirable 
type of curriculum. Similar studies 
were made over local areas to deter- 
mine whether the activity program 
was more effective in a community. 

The activity program, as planned 
by the Division of Elementary 
Schools attempts to substitute social- 
ized recitation for teacher domina- 
tion, significant experiences for mere 
verbalism, enlightened self-govern- 
ment for imposed repressive disci- 
pline, purposeful planning and 
teaching for formal recitation of se- 
quential subject matter, individual 
guidance for mass instruction, and 
an enriched vitalized curriculum for 
artificial vertical compartmentalized 
courses of study. 

Children are naturally active. Left 
to themselves they do many things. 
They play; they like to talk to each 
other; they ask and answer ques- 
tions; they argue; they investigate; 
they organize parties or games; 
they seek companions; they take 
things apart and reconstruct them. 
All these natural activities are natural 
resources for learning and the basis 
for useful experiences. 
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cessful schools and recommended h j 
the Division of Elementary School) 
1. The discussion or conyers 


period—Its purpose is to give th) ; 


children the largest opportunity t)} 
share in the initiating and planning) 
of activities. It includes suggestions 
problems, reports, criticisms, and 
plans. It should take place frequently | 
and should consider problems off 
discipline and class management. 
2. The excursion — The purpos 
of the excursion is to enable children | 
to see in real life the things they are | 
studying. It does not mean excur- 
sions to distant places, but rather | 
places very near the school, such 
a market, florist shop, an interesting | 
building, etc. 
3. Visual aids—Where a thing) 
cannot be seen in real life, it should | 
be brought into the classroom for 
careful study through motion pic 
tures, stereopticon slides, pictures, | 
maps, exhibits, globes, and_ other | 
visual aids. 
4. Research—The purpose of this 
procedure is to train children to 
know, not guess. They should have 
an abundance of available material. 
They should go to newspapers, en- 
cyclopedias, and other sources of in- 
formation regardless of reading dift- 
culties. They should also conduct oral 


inquiries. Some teachers classify theit F 


materials into three or more groups 
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} and require the poorest readers to 
© confine their inquiries to those read- 
| ings labeled the easiest. Children 
should learn how to look up material, 
how to skim, how to get the gist of 
some information, how to use the 
| public library, and other reading 

skills through constant daily needs 
and practice. 

5. Dramatization — This refers 
mostly to very simple impromptu 
dramatization of what is being stud- 
ied in the classroom. If the class is 
studying a store, children imperson- 
ate the storekeeper and the cus- 


' tomers and any others involved. 


Dramatization may also include pos- 
ing, pantomimes, tableaus, memor- 
ized plays, original plays, assembly 
programs, and even pageants if these 
serve useful purposes. 

6. Planning and sketching—To 
avoid crude and casual work, chil- 
dren are encouraged in the confer- 
ence period to make suggestions and 
to set forth their ideas in simple 
sketches or specifications made on 
tough paper at their desks. These are 
discussed and criticized and the best 
selected by the class for reproduction. 

7. Performance or construction— 


public schools or colleges. 
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This step provides for the orderly 
carrying out of plans for construc- 
tion of miniature replicas for dra- 
matic performances or exhibits. 

8. Interpretation—(a) The con- 
struction of murals or friezes to en- 
rich the study of the unit. (4) Inten- 
sive studies, such as maps, graphs, 
charts, or summaries, may be made 
by individuals or groups and later 
pooled for the benefit of the class. 

9. Sharing—During the confer- 
ence period the class may be ar- 
ranged into committees or other con- 
genial groups. These groups explain 
their projects for the class which 
raises questions about them. 

10. Evaluating — Pupils should 
make various summaries to deter- 
mine what they have learned and 
what they should remember. Tests 
may be given. Teachers should keep 
a log of progress and note outcomes 
from day to day and at the end of 
the unit. Pupils may share in this 
evaluation. 

The experiment will be continued 
for at least six years when children 
brought up on the activity program 
may be compared with groups from 
traditional schools. 


New York City Schools. Reported from the Cur- 


John J. Loftus is Assistant Superintendent of the 
riculum Journal, VIII (October, 1937), 245-48. . 
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M ORE than 420,000 persons attend summer schools in 





A MOTHER LOOKS AT EDUCATION 


MIRIAM RIGHTER 


In the School Executive 


a, EW things are demanded of 
the schools by thinking parents, but 
even these are often lost sight of in 
the present mad scheme of projective 
teaching, correlated studies, and 
other experimental developments. 
First and foremost is the hope that 
the child may be imbued with the 
love of study, that he may develop 
an eagerness to learn, and that he 
have some idea of the value of time. 
He needs to be taught well the tech- 
nique of written and spoken lan- 
guages, the rudiments of mathemat- 
ics, and a conception of geography, 
history, traditions, and institutions of 
at least his own country. He needs 
to be provided with set standards of 
conduct, and he should be taught the 
virtue of hard work. 

Today’s child has few resources 
within himself either for  self- 
advancement or entertainment. His 
one great fear, which psychologists 
have not succeeded in exorcizing, is 
that of being bored. It is ignorance 
of the worthwhile recreations that 
are possible to the truly educated in- 
dividual that is responsible for much 
of the discontent and mischief so 
manifest in modern youth. The child 
with definite duties or chores to per- 
form is far happier and_better- 
adjusted than the child of whom 
nothing is required. Any observant 
mother knows that her children are 
more pleased to be assigned certain 
tasks, and to have definite lines of 
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conduct mapped out for them, tha 
to be constantly forced into makin 
these decisions themselves. 

We need to stress some of th 


virtues that were constantly held kf 


fore children in an earlier day. For. 
most among the lessons to be learned 
is that we are not butterflies, cop. 


cerned chiefly with doing a mini) 
mum of work in order to live a lifel 


of gaiety. Children must be taught 


by example and precept that ven) 


little is given to humanity without 
effort. 

Advocates of ‘‘creative thinking’ 
to the contrary, there are still som 


parents who are more concerned that} 
their children be given some facts} 
with which to think. Those of us who} 


were schooled in the old-fashioned 
way find it a challenging resource to 


be able to recall the classic music and | 
literature that were drilled into wf 
by teachers who no longer fit into} 


the educational scheme of things. 
Another common complaint of 
parents is that they practically giv 
their child to the school during the 
junior high school age. He rarely 
comes home before six, and then 


generally sits down to “homework’ | 
after dinner so that there is little [ 
time for family interests and duties. 


All activities of the school should k 
accounted for within the school day 


proper. 
Too many poorly prepared dem- 


onstrations and assemblies, designed F 
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b primarily for the visiting teacher, 
F waste the child’s precious time in 
F many modern schools—taking him 
away from his more needed studies 
Hand dissipating his energies. Each 


P year a new method is put into use, 
of the 4 


the idea of someone who is originat- 
| ing a new teaching technique. The 
‘child is the guinea pig. A well- 


earned | 
q 


rounded course of study with some 


F emphasis laid on the subjects in 
' which the student shows the greatest 
a life 
aught 
very 
ithout | 
' more than the first ten or twelve 


aptitude would be of more lasting 
benefit to him. 

A great percentage of the future 
parents of the race will get little 


years of schooling. The teacher must 
concentrate within these years what- 
ever of culture and learning the stu- 


spired with the ambition to continue 
his studies, so much the better. But 
at any rate, the schools can require 
their students to learn at least the 
vocabulary and mechanical rudiments 


| of the various subjects. 


From the mother’s viewpoint, the 
ideal school would be that in which 
a specialist in every field would take 
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over the training of her children, re- 
lieving her of all responsibility and 
finally turning out cultured individ- 
uals, of impeccable morals, and 
whose goal in life is established. But, 
after all, the home along with the 
school is responsible for the inculca- 
tion of character. 

We live in a modern world, but 
the ancient needs and virtues remain 
the same. The parent and teacher 
need to learn how best to work to- 
gether to combine the old and new 
to produce the best results for Amer- 
ican youth. Today’s bewildered par- 
ent has been too prone to allow his 
child to be used as an educational 
guinea pig, saying and doing nothing 
to combat the trend away from the 
solid teachings of an earlier day. It 
is true that all experimentation must 
go through a proving period, and a 
few of the better schools are emerg- 
ing with a more conservative plan of 
action. Nevertheless, this generation 
of children is suffering while the 
operation is being performed. It is 
time for parents to take careful stock 
of the situation and to become more 
vocal in making their wishes known. 


Reported from the School Executive, LVII (Novem- 
ber, 1937), 116-17. 


Mrs. Righter is a parent residing in lowa City, lowa, | 
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DETROIT teachers have spent over three-quarters of a 
million dollars since 1931 to meet the urgent personal needs 


of school children whose families were in distress. 











HEALTH EDUCATION IN NEGRO PUBLIC SCHOOLS 





WINFRED B. NATHAN 


In the Journal of Negro Education 


Po get at the root of the health 
problems in the Negro public 
schools we must consider the pupils, 
their parents, and the homes from 
which they come. Most of the par- 
ents are illiterate. Housing condi- 
tions are poor, 2 or 3 rooms some- 
times accommodating families of 5 
to 20. The diet consists mostly of 
cornbread, salt pork, and syrup or 
sorghum. Vegetables are seldom 
eaten. Milk is sometimes used, but 
only a few families have cows. Mid- 
wives are usually employed at child- 
birth, rendering unscientific medical 
care that is the cause of many un- 
healthy, deformed children. 

The absence of adequate medical 
and health services to Negro fam- 
ilies may be attributed to (1) an 
utter lack of proper education to see 
and appreciate such services, and 
(2) the low economic status of Ne- 
gro communities. The special health 
problems of the Negro include tu- 
berculosis, venereal diseases, and in- 
fant and maternal mortality, most of 
which may be traced back to either 
ignorance or poverty. The tubercu- 
losis death rate is a fair index of the 
health status of the race, since it is 
known that tuberculosis is a disease 
that attacks the impoverished classes 
of society. In 1930, the figures 
showed that the tuberculosis death 
rate of Negro children in the lower 
elementary grades was 5 times 
greater than that of the white group. 


"$4 


From the ages of 9 to 14 it reachej 
the alarming proportion of 9 tims 
greater. Negro girls of college ag 
exhibited the highest rate on record 
398.1. 

The legislatures of all the South. 
ern states have passed laws provid. 
ing for physical and health education 
in the public schools. The depatt 
menis of education suggest many de. 
vices for bringing knowledge of 
healthful living to children and 
parents—projects, songs, dramatiz. 


tions, poster-making, charts, games} 


health clubs, socialized recitations, 
health bulletins, experiments, dem. 
onstrations, field work, health drills 


In some departments the prospectus} 


revealed correlations with subject 
such as art, English, arithmetic, his 
tory, citizenship, spelling, manu 
training, agriculture, and penman 
ship. Some departments have estab 
lished well-organized means for 
measuring the results of health 
teaching. We note the recommended 
use of standardized tests, health rec- 
ords, score cards, height-and-weight 
charts, etc. 

Thus the program of health and 
physical education of our state de 
partments of education seems to be 
well conceived. The states have not 
failed in formulating a clearly de- 
fined plan. The failure lies in the 
development of agencies to put these 
ideas into effect. 

In 1930, in 11 Southern states 
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there was an average expenditure per 
pupil of $32.42, but if considered 
racially the average expenditure for 
white pupils is $44.31 and for Ne- 
gro pupils $12.57. It is to be remem- 
bered that the average expenditure 
pet pupil in the United States is $99. 
In 1930, the average salary paid 
white teachers in these 11 states was 
$901, while the average for Negro 
teachers was $423, which ranged 
from $226 in Mississippi to $1,168 
in Maryland. In 1930, in 15 South- 
ern states the money invested in pub- 
lic school property was $157 for 
each white pupil enrolled and $37 
for each Negro pupil. 

With such meagre opportunities 
to share in the equitable distribution 
of school funds, it is no wonder that 
we find the means wholly lacking to 
catty forward any well-conceived 
program of health education in the 
Negro schools. 

The Negro schools in the South 
ate hopelessly inadequate. Like the 
homes, the school buildings are 
usually small and overcrowded. 
Most of them make no provision 
whatever either for health or for 
health education, although both are 
a recognized part of the state- 
approved curriculum offerings for 
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both white and Negro schools. Phys- 
ical education, where it exists at all, 
is confined almost solely to football 
and basketball, participated in by a 
selected few of the physically fit and 
denied to the very ones who need 
it most. 

The physical examination of the 
Negro child has been woefully neg- 
lected, and it is impossible to carry 
forward any adequate program of 
examinations with the poor equip- 
ment available. From the medical 
standpoint, many of our Negro 
schools are back to the conditions 
that prevailed in 1900, with an im- 
pressive list of children’s diseases. 
Even after these diseases are isolated 
boards of education seldom make 
any provisions for treatment, and 
the parents are financially unable to 
secure proper medical attention. 

Since sickness and health affect 
the whole community, it is regret- 
table that the Negro schools do not 
show the same improvements for 
health education as the white schools 
of the South. It would seem that the 
chief reason for the lack of adequate 
health standards or equipment is the 
paucity of funds allotted to the Ne- 
gro schools or the diversion of funds 
to other educational activities. 


Winfred B. Nathan is Professor of Education, At- 
lanta University. Reported from the Journal of 
Negro Education, VI (July, 1937), 523-30. 
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NEW UNDERSTANDING THROUGH VISUAL Ais} 


EDGAR DALE 


In Education 


i: condition of verbalistic 
teaching is widespread. Dr. Briggs, 
in an article appearing in the School 
Review for December, 1935, [See 
EDUCATION DiGEsT, January, 1936, 
page 8.—Editor.} reports that ap- 
proximately 80 percent of purported- 
ly excellent teachers in a group of 
New York high schools were using 
the traditional question-and-answer 
recitation methods. The reason for 
this condition lies, first, in the tra- 
ditional acceptance of a catechetical 
method of teaching, and, second, in 
our failure to realize that quite fre- 
quently the material presented under 
such circumstances was unrelated to 
the interests or needs or abilities of 
the boys and girls who were being 
taught. 

Now one of the best antidotes for 
verbalism is a need or interest of 
the child which is satisfied only 
through securing some kind of con- 
crete experience. The question is, 
then, how can we enlarge the con- 
crete, the visual experience of boys 
and girls? Concrete experience can 
be secured by various methods. Per- 
haps most important of all is the 
daily contact with things and ma- 
terials in their natural environment. 
Demonstration, too, is a way of giv- 
ing direct sense experience in relation 
to the solution of a problem. Less 
direct yet only partially abstract are 
contacts with experience through use 
of pictorial materials, flat prints and 
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ith 
photographs, and projected phot 


gtaphs or drawings, as with the fipp 


strip, the glass slide, and the opaqul 
projector. I shall confine my obsa) 
vations, however, to the use of thp 


motion picture and its place in m 
terials of instruction. 


We must realize, first of all, thi} 
the contribution of the motion picf 


ture to concrete experience’ is ; 
specialized one. As Professor Hog 
ben, of the University of London, 
pointed out: 
been canvassed as a means of stimu. 
lating interest or of conveying in: 
more vivid or palatable form infor- 
mation which is less unattractive 
when communicated through this 
medium. What we have still to real: 
ize is that we can explain many 


things which many people can never | 


understand at all, if they have to 
rely on the printed word.” 


The special, the peculiar contribu: | 


tion of the motion picture is its 
ability to convey certain experiences 
the essential meaning of which is in 
some kind of motion. A still picture 
is static; it shows products or te 
sults. The motion picture is dynamic; 
it shows processes, development, 


change. It alone can actually picture f 


action. A still picture or reading m- 
terials can only suggest action. 
Selection of a choice of film fot 
use in the classroom will be deter 
mined by the objectives of any pat- 
ticular unit of work. But a teachet 


“So far the cinema hs} 
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I must realize that a motion picture, 
‘unlike written accounts, has literally 
‘thousands of facts contained in it. 
‘One cannot study all the meanings 
ina picture ; there must be a selection 


Hhased on a query to be answered, 


‘acenter of interest to be explored. 


‘A teacher ought, then, to be able to 


C€ IN Mf give a fairly good reason for every 


motion picture that is shown in her 


classroom and be clear as to the gen- 
' eral character of the meanings which 
; she intends to explore in the picture. 


Factors other than the objectives 
which condition the teaching method 
are the age of the pupils, their in- 


' tellectual maturity, their background 


of experience, their interest in the 


problem presented, the reading ma- 


terials and other materials available. 

No general directions can be given 
as to the number of times a film 
should be shown. In most cases it 
would probably be difficult to main- 
tain interest through four showings 
as was done in the Rulon experi- 
ments. This would require excellent 
films and superior teaching. The pur- 
poses for which the film is being 
used and classroom conditions will 
determine how often the projection 
of the same film would be profitable. 

The amount of preparation which 
the class must have for the film in 
advance of the showing will depend 
on the children’s backgrounds, the 
film, and the objective in using it. In 
some cases it will be necessary to be 
sure that the pupils have a certain 
basic information in order that they 
can understand the film. In other 
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cases they will want to find in the 
film the answers to certain specific 
questions. 

Some films are in themselves an 
introduction to a topic and require 
no previous preparation. A film can 
serve exceedingly well in tying a 
whole unit together as a review. In 
any case the teacher should view 
the film before presenting it to the 
class and decide what advance prepa- 
ration if any is necessary. She must 
also decide at what stages in the 
study of the unit the film can best 
be used, whether as introduction, 
content, or review. 

Explanatory discussion may take 
place during or following the show- 
ing of the picture. Care must be 
taken that discussion during the 
showing does not distract attention 
from the film. Making effective re- 
marks or carrying on class discussion 
during motion picture projection is 
an art requiring careful planning and 
practice. 

A careful follow-up procedure 
will aid in motivating independent 
work such as research, reading, or 
writing. 

In order to prevent the entertain- 
ment atmosphere which interferes 
with the educational outcomes of the 
use of films, as nearly normal class- 
room conditions as possible should 
be maintained for the showing. The 
more nearly the film becomes a part 
of the regular classroom activity the 
better will be the attitude for the 
showing. The entertainment  at- 
mosphere is a genuine handicap. 
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There is real danger, too, that 
films may be utilized to aid a curric- 
ulum which itself is in need of 
fundamental change. Films may be 
used to teach information that is 
focused on the solution of any par- 
ticular problem. They may be used 
merely to increase the number of 
facts that a child may know about a 
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particular country, industry, or sif, 

uation, without attempting to ing) P# 
gtate this information with the child bof 
whole educational equipment or p) ™ 
use it in the solution of problem) ti0 
vital to the child. To summariz) f 
motion pictures should not be ux ¥¢ 





to reach objectives which in then) 
selves are no longer accepted as valid} §P 


Edgar Dale is a member of the staff of the Bureau ha 


of Educational Research, Ohio State University. 
Reported from Education, LVIII (October, 1937), 
65-69. 
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—¢CCORDING to Superintendent 
William H. Johnson, Chicago's 
secondary school system will be re- 
organized so that 80 percent of the 
courses will be vocational instead of 
80 percent academic. The fact that 
only 6 percent of the high school 
students go to college is given as 
the reason for the change. 

The following program has been 
announced to bring about the shift 
in emphasis: (1) new technical and 
trade schools will be built; (2) fac- 
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CORRECTION 


hea EDUCATION DIGEST has re- 
ceived word from Dr. Lauretta Ben- 
der of Bellevue Hospital that the 
article on page 55 of the November, 
1937, issue which was reprinted from 
the usually reliable New York Times 
and which concerned the psychiatric 
division’s work in reading disabilities 
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tories and workshops will be con) s 
structed next to all high schook;F d 
(3) the technical course will kf s 
lengthened to four years; (4) trac} | 
schools will have a 12-month school ¢ 
year; (5) only temporary and no) | 
competitive appointments will kt 
made when academic teachers at} . 
needed; and (6) half of the 4,338) 1 
academic teachers in high schoob} t 
will be replaced when they retire) . 
resign, or die, by teachers with vo} i 
cational training. s | 


was not approved and is grossly in} 
correct. Dr. Bender states, “It is true 
that with the help of the WPA ani § 
the Board of Education of the City 

of New York considerable work ha § 
been done on various remedial prob F 
lems but we are not yet prepared tof 
make any report.” 





















ty, OF si ’ 
1g tO ingl PERSONALITIES: President E. E. Day 
‘the chijjfof Cornell University has been 
nent or j Inamed as a member of the Educa- 
problen) tional Policies Commission and Pro- 
ummarin) fessor Charles H. Judd of the Uni- 
ot be uss versity of Chicago has resigned from 
in then) the commission. . . . Eloise Dauben- 
das valid). speck, former National Radio Direc- 
‘tor of the Girl Scouts of America, 
‘has succeeded Helen Johnson as 
‘broadcast director of the Columbia 
Broadcasting System’s American 
School of the Air... . At the end of 
the winter quarter, Professor Harl R. 
Douglass of the University of Minne- 
be con sota will leave to become head of the 
school division of education of the Univer- 
will bef sity of North Carolina. . . . George 
4) trak Howard, formerly of the faculty of 
h school the University of North Carolina, 
ind non) has become assistant to the superin- 
will bj} tendent of the Canal Zone schools. 
hers at)... Harrison C. Dale of Miami 








1¢ 4,338 University has become president of 
schoo the University of Idaho at Moscow. 
y retit,| ... James H. Bailey, former super- 
vith ve} intendent at Litchfield, Minn., has 


eee 


been made director of teacher per- 
sonnel in the Minnesota State De- 
partment of Education. . . . Pliny H. 
Powers, former first assistant super- 
' intendent of the Cleveland, Ohio, 
schools, has been named superinten- 
dent at Youngstown, Ohio, succeed- 





ssly in- 
is true 


A and) ing George E. Roudebush who is 
e City | 90w superintendent at Columbus, 
wrk has fF Ohio... . Walter H. Ryle of the 
| prob faculty of the Northeast Missouri 
red to State Teachers College, Kirksville, 





| has been promoted to the presidency 
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of the college. . . . John L. Horn of 
Mills College, California, has been 
appointed director of the School of 
Education, Dominican College, San 
Rafael, Calif. . . . Julius M. Nolte 
is the new director of the University 
of Minnesota Center for Continua- 
tion Study. . . . Mrs. J. H. Caldwell 
Cornell, a graduate of the Albany 
Normal School for Teachers in 1861, 
died recently at the age of 102 
years. She was a teacher in New 
York City from 1875 to her com- 
pulsory retirement at 70 in 1905.... 
James H. Dillard, was the recipient 
of the distinguished service medal 
of the Roosevelt Memorial Associa- 
tion for 1937 in recognition of “his 
work in the education of the Ameri- 
can Negro and the establishment of 
a better understanding between the 
white man and the Negro.” .... 
Professor William M. Proctor of 
Stanford University died recently at 
62 years of age. He was an authority 
on guidance and was editor of the 
California Journal of Secondary Edu- 
cation... . Walter D. Cocking has 
become dean of the University of 
Georgia College of Education. .... 
J. A. Keller is the new president of 
the Florence, Alabama, State Teach- 
ers College and A. H. Collins has 
succeeded him as state superinten- 
dent of public instruction. .. . 
George Womrath, assistant super- 
intendent and business manager of 
the Minneapolis, Minn., schools, re- 
cently died. . . . President George 
W. Diemer of the Kansas City, Mo., 
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Teachers College has been named 
head of the Central Missouri State 
Teachers College, Warrensburg, 
and J. C. Bond succeeds him at 
Kansas City... . R. J. Maaske has 
been appointed professor of educa- 
tion at the University of North Caro- 
lina. He was formerly deputy state 
superintendent of public instruction 
for Oregon. . . . Wilbur |. Gooch, 
formerly field representative for the 
National Occupational Conference, 
has been named associate professor 
of education at Boston University. 
. . . The new superintendent of the 
Dayton, Ohio, schools is Emerson 
Landis, who was formerly assistant 
superintendent. . . . Edward N. 
Dietrich has been appointed director 
of education for Ohio. . . . Lewis W. 
Douglas, former member of the 
House of Representatives and fed- 
eral budget director, has been elec- 
ted principal and vice-chancellor of 
McGill University, Montreal, Can- 
ada. .. . Sherman Crayton and Paul 
W. Sloan are additions to the faculty 
of the Buffalo State Teachers Col- 
lege, the former coming from the 
staff of the New York State Regents’ 
Inquiry into the Character and Cost 
of Education, and the latter having 
been a member of the faculty of the 
Charleston, Illinois, State Teachers 
College. .. . W. E. Peik has been 
named acting dean of the College of 
Education of the University of Min- 
Mesota, succeeding the late M. E. 
Haggerty. . . . Orlie M. Clem, 
former superintendent of the Owego, 
N. Y., schools, has been appointed 
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to the faculty of New York Unive) jr 
sity... . John J. Fuller has become) ¢o 
member of the faculty of the Unive) ¢ 
sity of Tennessee. He was formeth q le 
at the New Mexico State Teaches jt: 
College. . . . Dean J. M. Smith of 
the Memphis, Tenn., State Teaches)” 
College, has been appointed assistat) fy 
commissioner of schools for the state) 
... The new president of the Salem, 
Mass., State Teachers College isf 


yg 


F 

ze 

Edward A. Sullivan, former maste) 
y 

tl 









of the Fletcher Elementary School 
Cambridge. . . . Paul Fickinger hs} 
been promoted to the position off ¢ 
associate director of education, U. $F 
Office of Indian Affairs... . Preston) / 
O. Van Ness is the new executive) t 
secretary of the Pennsylvania State s 
School Directors Association. He wa) t 
formerly with the State Department) § 
of Public Instruction. . 

e) 
A MODERN broadcasting studio ha} 
been constructed in the new building) | 
of the Department of the Interior inf | 
Washington, D. C. The facilities wil 
be available for educational broad} | 
casts by the Office of Education s) 
well as by other departments of the F 
government. 


THE Board of Trustees of Yale-in- 
China has decided to continue the f 
work of the university in spite of | 
war conditions. A considerable in | 
crease in enrolment is expected a } 
Chinese students have left the col- 
leges close to the front. Wuchang, § 
in which the university is located, F 
has been bombed several times. § 

























tk Unive) ty has been decided by the Colorado 
; become i) courts that education is primarily of 
1¢ Unive) concern to the state and that the 
> formethl: legislature may appropriate funds for 
Teaches) its maintenance. A graduated income 
Smith dl) tax, the proceeds of which will go to 
Teaches} the schools, has recently been passed 
1 assistay | by the state legislature. 


the state | 

he Salem FResHMEN in the Zanesville, Ohio, 
dllege isf schools may elect a course in con- 
f maste) servation of water and soil resources 
’ School which has recently been added to 
nger hs! the curriculum by the board of edu- 
ition off cation. 

mn, U.S 

Prestn! A NEW law concerning military 
xecutivef training in the Italian public schools 
ia State states, according to press dispatches, 
Hews) that the program is not so much to 
artment | give technical instruction as “‘to feed, 


i reinforce and render conscious in 
' youth the military spirit which to- 





dio has— day is one of its best characteristics.” 
uilding Instructors are also told to make mili- 
erior inf} tary training “instructive and at the 
ies will} same time delightful, with the object 
broad-} of seeing that it is considered by the 
HON as students as a pleasant diversion, a 
of the precious element of their own cul- 
| tural patrimony and an indispensable 
requisite for fulfilling their duty to 
ale-in- | the Fascist fatherland.” 
1e the 
ite of | BRookwoop Labor College at Ka- 
le in. | tonah, N. Y., has had to suspend 
ed : | operations because of lack of funds. 
2 col & 
hang | ALL teachers wishing a permanent 


certificate in Pennsylvania must com- 
plete a course in visual education. 


-ated, 












EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


NYA Girl Camps have been discon- 
tinued by the federal government. 
Their cost has exceeded original es- 
timates and it has been decided to 
spend the available funds on “resi- 
dent” projects. 


A MANUAL entitled A Guide for 
Self-Appraisal of School Systems has 
been prepared by Paul R. Mort and 
Francis G. Cornell of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, with 
which a superintendent may evaluate 
his schools in terms of classroom in- 
struction, special services for indi- 
vidual pupils, educational leadership, 
and physical facilities and business 
management. It is possible to com- 
pare the total score with representa- 
tive scores of 40 school systems in 
communities of less than 5,000 popu- 
lation. 


PROSPECTIVE teachers in New York 
City are required to submit voice 
recordings with their applications 
and those with defects, including 
provincialisms, will have to correct 
them before being given positions. 


STEPHENS College, Columbia, Mo., 
has received a grant from the Sloan 
Foundation for an investigation 
leading to the development of a 
course in consumer education. 


A PERMANENT, self-sustaining coun- 
ty junior college is being planned by 
a group of citizens in Yonkers, N. Y. 
The plans for the institution grew 
out of the Yonkers Collegiate Center 
which was financed by the WPA. 
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THE Armstrong, California, Junior 
College is offering a course in the 
training of persons for positions in 
travel bureaus. It is said to be the 
only such course in the country. 


THE Public Affairs Committee, 8 
West 40th St., New York City, pub- 
lishes inexpensive pamphlets on 
public affairs which will be of in- 
terest to social studies teachers. 
Ordinarily the pamphlets are conden- 
sations of larger reports from such 
organizations as the Brookings In- 
stitution or the various foundations. 


THE Women’s Colleges of Oxford 
University, England, have announced 
a summer course for American wo- 
men graduates and teachers to be held 
for the fourth time at Oxford in 
July, 1938. The organizing secretary 
in this country is Miss Marion L. 
Day, 9 St. Lukes Place, New York 
City. 


THE National Association of School 
Secretaries reports a growth from 800 
members in July, 1936, to 1300 at 
the present time, representing 45 
states and the District of Columbia. 
The group meets at the same time 
and place as the National Education 
Association. 


DELEGATES to the National Grange 
convention censured the federal 
government for delay in distributing 
funds under the George-Deen Act 
which resulted in thousands of teach- 
ers going without salaries until the 
money was available. 
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THE American Federation of Teach. 
ers has established a committee 
known as the National Educational | 
Policies Committee to make a study [ 


of the fitness of present educational 
practices. The chairman is Professor 
George S. Counts of Teachers Col. 
lege, Columbia University. 


GROWTH is the title of a new periodi- 
cal which has been established in an 


attempt to bring together studies in | 


growth from the fields of mathe. 
matics, physics, chemistry, genetics, 


embryology, philosophy, and anthro- . 


pology. The magazine will be f- 
nanced by contributors and subscrib- 
ers on a nonprofit, nonsalary basis, 
Subscriptions are $3.50 and may be 


secured from S. A. Courtis, School f 


of Education, University of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor. 


CINCINNATI has adopted a single 


salary schedule so that there will be | 


no differentiation between elemen- 


tary and secondary school teachers | 


of equal training and experience. 


PENNSYLVANIA State College has | 


established four Undergraduate Cen- 


ters in DuBois, Hazleton, Potts- [ 


ville, and Uniontown. ‘These cen- 
ters have been established after 
numerous requests were made and 


after a careful survey was conducted J 


to determine real need. Standards of 
instruction will parallel those fol- 
lowed on the campus and courses 
wili be offered to part-time students 
and adults as well as to high school 
graduates wishing a full program. 
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TuE Institute for Propaganda Anal- 


; | ysis, Inc., 132 Morningside Drive, 
ational | ‘ & 


New York City, has issued the second 


~~) § of its monthly bulletins intended to 
ational § 


fessor F 


help the intelligent citizen detect and 
analyze propaganda. This bulletin is 
entitled “How to Detect Propa- 
ganda” and outlines common devices 
used by propagandists such as name 
calling, testimonials, and glittering 
generalities. The Institute is a non- 
profit corporation. The president is 
Hadley Cantril, Princeton Universi- 
ty; the vice-president, Ernest O. 
Melby, Northwestern University ; 
the secretary, Clyde R. Miller, Teach- 
ets College, Columbia University ; 
and the treasurer, Robert K. Speer, 
New York University. 


AN informal and attractive report to 
the patrons of the Los Angeles City 
Schools has been published by the 
schools and is entitled Your Chil- 
dren and Their Schools. The 164- 
page book measures 1144, by 14 
inches and contains numerous pho- 
tographs and charts. 


AN experimental college of liberal 
arts is being established by the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania at Valley 
Forge where it is hoped “the inti- 
mate values of the small college in 
conjunction with the advantages of a 
great univetsity’’ may be maintained- 


STUDENT duels have now been for- 
bidden in Germany although the 
National Socialist movement gained 
the support of the students by prom- 
ising to legalize dueling. 


EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


A STAFF of 1,020,000 public and pri- 
vate school teachers instructs Ameri- 
ca’s school population. For the Na- 
tion as a whole there is one man 
teacher to every five women teachers. 
From 1930 to 1934, however, the 
number of men teachers in the public 
schools increased in all but two or 
three states. 


A RESIDENCE for women teachers 
has been provided in Peterborough, 
N.H., through the generosity of 
Mrs. William H. Schofield of that 
community. Accommodations are 
provided for ten persons in a house 
of colonial design. The teachers 
care for their own rooms but a com- 
petent staff is employed to look 
after the other household duties. 


JEWISH students in colleges in War- 
saw, Poland, are now segregated in 
classrooms and laboratories, accord- 
ing to press reports. It was explained 
that this was done in order to avoid 
the disturbances caused every year 
at the beginning of the term by 
Polish students attempting to keep 
the Jews in special corners of the 
classrooms. 


A $22,000 pipe organ has been pre- 
sented to the Berlin, N.H., public 
schools by the Albert Theater of 
Berlin. The organ was installed in 
the theater ten years ago but was 
shortly displaced by talking pictures. 


Topay’s school teachers must be bet- 
ter qualified to do their work than 
they have been in the past, according 
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to the Office of Education. During 
the last two years nine states have 
added an additional year of teacher 
preparation to the minimum require- 
ments for certification of elementary 
school teachers. Six states have raised 
the minimum requirements for high 
school teacher certification. Gradu- 
ates of teachers colleges and normal 
schools are again finding positions 
after a depression slump and over- 
supply of teachers. Teacher salaries, 
while very low in many communities, 
are quite generally back to predepres- 
sion levels in most of the states. The 
average salary of city school teachers, 
latest records reveal, is $1,735, and 
of rural school teachers, $787 per 
year. 


DATES OF THE MONTH: 


December 6-7, Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools of 
the Southern States, Atlanta, Ga. 


December 27-28, College Physi- 
cal Education Association, New York 
City. 

December 27-January |, Ameri- 
can Association of University Pro- 
fessors, Indianapolis, Ind. 

December 28-30, National Com- 
mercial Teachers’ Federation, Chi- 
cago, IIl. 


December 28-30, National 
cil of Geography Teachers, 
Arbor, Mich. 

December 28-30, Modern Lap. 
guage Association of America, Chi 
cago, Ill. 

December 28-30, American Asso. 
ciation of Teachers of Journalism 
Columbus, Ohio. 

December 28-31, National Coun 
cil, Phi Delta Kappa, Hotel Gibson, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

December 29-31, 22nd Annual 
Convention, National Association of 
Teachers of Speech in joint session 
with the American Educational Thee 
ter Association, New York City. 

December 29-31, Music Teacherg 
National Association, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

December 30-31, American Str 
dent Health Association, Chicago, 
Ill. 

DATES OF THE COMING MONTHS; 

January 14-15, 1938, Middle 
Atlantic States Regional Conference 
of the Progressive Education Associ 
tion, Washington, D. C. 

February 23-27, Annual National 
Conference, Progressive Education 
Association, New York City. 

February 26-March 3, Americaf 
Association of School Administra 
tors, Atlantic City, N. J. 


2k 


Back Copies WANTED 


Issues of the EDUCATION Dicest for October, 1936, are urgently needed, 
Twenty cents will be paid for each copy received in good condition or sub 
scribers may have their subscriptions extended for one month. 
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